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For iittion for the Continent, for not less than 3 


onths, and in advance, are received by . 
and other Countries not requiring postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 11. 2s. the year. To other countries, the postage 


Bavupry, 9, Rue 


du Cog-St.- H 


sin remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Meathiy Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped 


.~- Honoré, Paris, or at the Atheneum Office, Lo: 
in addition. 


ndon. For France, 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT. 





RIVATE TUTOR.—A Clergyman, M.A., of 
the University of Oxford, who receives into his house Two 
Pupils to. prepare for. Matriculation or the Examinations, has 
now ONE VACANCY. He resides on his Curacy, a Village in a 
leasant Midland County, about 100 miles from Town, on the 
ine of the Birmingham Railroad. The most satisfactory re- 
ferences will be given. Terms, 12 Guineas the 
Spost paid) M. A., care of Mrs. Walter, 42, High-street, Camden 
‘own. 





TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
RESPECTABLE YOUTH desirous of im- 


provement, would be received, after the Midsummer 
Vacation, into the House of a Clergyman holding the Head 
Mastership of a Grammar School delightfully situated in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire. He would be required to devote 
four or five hours each day to the instruction of the lower 
classes, for which he would be compensated by receiving les- 
sous inthe higher branches of the Classics, &c. &c. from the 
Principal. A small premium on entrance, or a moderate sum 
anoually, will be required. Most unexceptionable references 
zs to morals and general steadiness of character will, of course, 
he expected.—Address by letter to X. Y. Z., care of the Editor 
of the Yorkshire Gazette, York. 


ADIES’ SCHOOL, WORTHING.—Where 
the Morals as well as Education are carefully attended 

to by two Ladies of long Scholastic Experience. Terms mode- 
rate. House and Garden spacious and delightfully situated. 
References of the highest kind on application to J. B. H., No. 6, 
Rartlett’s-buildings, Holborn; or to S. P., Chapel House, Wor- 
thing. 


NOMMERCIAL SCHOOL, GOTHIC HALL, 
ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX, by T. WEARE.—The intel- 
lectual improvement, moral character, and domestic comfort of 
the Pupils, are the objects of unremitting attention. ‘Terms, 
from 25 to 35 Guineas per annum; Washing, 24 Guineas per 
annum. Referees :—Rev. J. J. Davies, Tottenham; D. M‘Niel, 
Esq., Stock Exchange; Mr. Davies, Surgeon, 126, Holborn-bill. 
No day scholars are admitted. The present Vacation will ter- 
minate the 20th instant. 


DUCATION—The attention of Parents desirous 

of affording to their Children an Education in accordance 

with the increased intelligence and wants of the age, is direct- 
ed te an Establishment situated in one of the most fertile and 
healthy Counties of England, conducted by a Gentleman who 
is a member of a German University of the highest celebrity, 
and of several learned bodies. The course of Instruction— 
founded on the most sproved. systeme-_comprehends the 
GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS, the FRENCH, GERMAN, 
and ITALIAN Languages taught by Natives residing in the house, 
the Elements of Astronomy, the various branches of pure and 
mixed Mathematies, Geography, History, &c. Impressed with 
a conviction that no education can be complete without an 
adequate knowledge of modern languages, the Principal has 
made them an essential branch of instruction in his school. 
Having himself resided. weeny years on the Continent, and tra- 
velled much, he is intimately acquainted with the chief lan- 
guages of Europe, and is enabled to superintend instruction in 
this important department of knowledee with no inconsiderable 
advantage to his Pupils. Altogether this establishment will be 
found to afford to Pupils possessing average talents, the cer- 
tainty of receiving in it a sound Classical and Mathematical 
Education, together with the most assiduous instructions in the 
rincipal Languages of Europe; so that on entering one of our 
Jniversities, or some Profession—Civil, Military, or Naval—they 
may be competent to engage in more alergee studies with un- 
usual advantages. al of Albion House 














Letters to the Princip: 
School, Worcester, will receive immediate attention. 








Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 


Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
By Messrs. SOWEDNESDAY, July 15, and following days, 


VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS; 
including Musée Frangais, 4 vols. mor.—Lodge’s Por- 
traits, 4 vols.—Dugdale’s Monasticon,8 vols —Hoare’s Wiltshire, 
2 vols. L.p.—Boy’s Architecture in Paris, Ghent, &c. coloured 
plates—Vivian's mes af of Portugal & Spain—Prout’s Sketches 
in France, Switzerland, and Italy— Muratorio Antiquitates 
Italice, 6 vols. L.p.—Poli Synopsis Criticorum, 5 vols.—Caryl's 
Exposition of Job, 2 vols.—Bishop's Bible—Rees's Cc clopeedia, 
45 vols. calf—Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 17 vols.—British 
Gallery of Contemporary Portraits, 2 vols.—Latham’s History 
of Birds, 10 vols-Jardine and Selby’s Ornithology, 3 vols.— 
H.B.’s Caricatures, 1829 to 1839—Storer’s Cathedrals, 4 vols.— 
Strutt’s English Dresses, coloured, 2 vols. mor.—Froissart’s 
Chronicles, by Johnnes, 13 vols.—Dibdin’s Bibliographical Tour, 
3 vols. L.p. Proofs on_India ener an por 
anion, 2 vols. L.p.—Dibdin’s Bibliomania—Valpy's e | hin 
“Lassies, 147 vols.—Bossuet ses (Euvres, 47 vols.—Hansard’s Par- 
liamentary Debates, 25 vols.—Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 7 
vols.—Fox's Speeches, 6 vols.—Shirley'’s Works, by Gifford, 6 vols. 
L.p.—Batty’s Sceneries, 5 vols.—Donnegan’s Greek Lexicon— 
The Works of Shakspeare, Byron, Gibbon, Robertson, Rollin, 
Hume and Smollett, &c.—A_ beautiful Laing Sees — 
Hebrew Books and MSS.—Catholic Books—Various Numbers 
of Modern Periodicals—A valuable Selection of Music, &c. ; 
together with the entire STOCK iu TRADE of a BOOKSELLER 
and STATIONER declining the Business; comprising Paper, 
Account Books, &c. &c.; with a large number of the most mo- 
dern popular Publications, in elegant bindings. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE SALE. 
The entire BOUND, BOARDED, and QUIRE 


STOCK of a BOOKSELLER, 
By Order of the Trustees. 





THE LAST PORTION OF THE 
STOCK of Mr. DENLEY, of Brydges-street, 
declining Business. 
Catalogues nearly ready. 
*,* Liberal Accommodations offered on Property intended 
for immediate Sale. 








HAY, BRECONSHIRE. 

TO THE PATRONS OF THE FINE ARTS. 
HIGHLY-INTERESTING SALE OF PICTURES, 
Painted by the most celebrated Men of the Ancient and 
Modern Schools. 


y | ‘HOS. COOKE respectfully informs the Nobility 

and Gentry, he has received instructions from the Trustees 
of Mr. WM. ENOCH, of the HAY, to offer for SALE BY AUC- 
TION, on the Premises, in the Town of Hay, on FRIDAY, the 
17th day of July, 1840, 


The WHOLE of the VALUABLE COLLEC- 
TION of PICTURES, chiefly framed in Carvings of their respec- 
tive dates, and although there are Lots of great value, the 
whole will be sold without the slightest reservation. ‘i 

The Pictures formed a part of the celebrated Collections of 
the Ear! of Sussex; Lenthall, the Parliamentary Speaker of the 
House of Commons during the Commonwealth ; Sir Chas. Han- 
bury Williams; Bishop Beuclerc; Mrs. Delbent and Mrs. 
Wosttaling 108 Carvings, the designs of Michael Angelo, 
were exhibited at the British Museum, and declared to be 
unique.—The Carving of the Nine Muses is supposed to be a 
Study of Fiamingo.—The Altar Piece is from a design of La Da 
Vinci, and sup to be carved by his Nephew, who was 
bronght from France.—Carved Portrait of Edward the Third, 
curious and unique.—The Sword of Henry the Fourth. found on 
the Battle Field, near Shrewsbury.—An Antique Seal that refers 
to an Ancient Monastery, the date is 1251, and the Symbols used 
on this Seal show the degree of aflinity the Monastery held with 
the principal Monarchies of Europe at that period. 

ah CATALOGUE, 

- Interior of Cathedral—Peter Neefe. 
2. Ditto of the Lateran Church at Rome—Steenwicke. 
3. Ruins of the Forum at Rome—Pannini. 
. Holy Family—F. Francia. 
Dead Game, with Fruit— Supposed by Weeninx the Younger. 
. The Nativity, consisting of 12 Figures—By a Pupil of Raffaello 


mm 


oe 


on 


Sanzio. 
. Christ dead on the lap of Mary—Rubens. 
. Landscape, a Study—By Claude. » bai 
9. A Votive Piece, painted for the Cardinal Medici—Rubens. 
10. Elymas struck blind—Tintoretto. 
ll. Herdsman and Family, with Cattle, Goats, and Sheep— 
A Sketch, supposed by P. Potter. 
12. Landscape—Swanerelt. 
13. The Virgin and Balance, an unfinished Study—Da Finei. 
14. Virgin and Child—School of Guido. 
15. Orpheus with his Lyre—Rowland Sarary. 
16. Landscape—Richard Wilson. 
Philip the Fourth—Jelasquez. 
18. Martha, Mary, and Christ—Le Seur. 
19. Portrait of Columbus—Bernard V. Orlay. 
20. Wise Men's Offerings. 
21. Battle Piece by Moonlight—Rembrant Van Gerrit. 
22. Sea Piece—Agostine Tassi. 
23. Portrait of a Lady—Sir T. Lawrence. 
24. View of Warwick Castle—Reeve, the Pupil of Nasmyth. 
25. Battle Piece—Wycke. 
26. Christ healing the Sick—Tintoretlo. 
27. Martyrdom of a Saint—Rubens. 
28. Beggar Boys— Murillo. 
29. A Magdalen, a Study—Titian. 
30. Portraits—Velasquez. 
31. Perspective Piece. 
32. AGallery Picture. The Tribute Money— School cf Rubens. 
33. A Shipwreck on the Coast of Naples. 
34. Christ calling Matthew from the Receipt of Custom—Ribal/o, 
the Master of Spanolet. 
35. Interior of a Greek Temple. 
36. A Portrait—Supposed by Murillo. 
37. —— sold by the Egyptians—N. Moojaert. 
38. Landscape— Hodges, the Pupil of Wilson. 
39. Farm Yard—Geo. Morland. 
40, Saint Mark and Saint Luke, painted in distemper—Bar- 


th . 
41. A Magdalen—Domenichino. 
42. Portrait of a Lady—Sir Peter Lely. 
43. Landscape with Ducks, 
44, Ditto View in Spain, 
45. Battle Piece—Porgognone. 
46. Portrait— School of Rembrandt. 
47. Portrait, Owen Glendower. 
48. Flower Piece— De Heem. 
49, Fruit—Michael Angelo Campidoglio. 
50. Quakers’ Meeting—Hemskirk. 
51, Hogarth’s Midnight Conversation. 
52. Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva—Julio Romano. 
53. Battle Piece—Borgognone. 
54. Portrait of the Pretender—Van Loo. 
55. Earl of Leicester. 
56. Portrait of Milton— Hoskin. 
57. Our Saviour carrying his Cross. 
58. Flower Piece. 
59. The Crucifixion— Albert Durer. 
60. Ignorance expelling the Arts—Schiavone, the Pupil of Titian. 
61. Battle Piece— Salvator Rosa. 
62 d ilson. 


R 
63. Ditto—Palamedes. 
64. Christ about to be Scourged—Hans Helbein. 
65. Landscape—Zuccarelli. A 
66. ‘The Angel of the Lord appearing to the Shepherds—Berghem. 
. Holy Family and the Shepherds—Tempesta. 
68. ‘The Deluge— Titian Vecili. 
69. Neptune and Ampbitrite. 
70, Village Ale House— Hogarth. 
71. Jupiter and Juno—Zucchi. 
72. Temptation of St. Anthony—V. Breughel. 
Interior of a Church—Steenwicke. 
74. View of Amsterdam. 
75. Old Woman and Boy—Schalken. 
76. St. Jobn in the Desert—P. Brill, 
77. Head of our Saviour—L. D. Vinci. 
78. Portrait of a Lady—Jansens. 
79. Landscape—Breughel. 
80. Ditto— Krerdingen, 
g}, § Richard the Third. 
* UHenry the Sixth. 
82. Saint Celia— Vanni. 
83. Jacob’s Dream—Rubens. 
84. Destruction of Troy— Silligar. 
&. Sea Piece. 
86. Portrait—Rembrandt. 
87. Sketch—Horses, Cattle, &c.—Morland. 
88. Gambling Piece—De Maan, 
89. Sea Piece. 
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Lot 
90. Cattle and Landscape—Castiglione. 
9. Ditto ‘Ditto— Ditto, oe 

2. Sea Piece and Fishermen—Ruysdael. 
93. A Village on Fire—Vanderpool. 

94. Gold Workers—Schoo! of Gerard Dow. 
95. Landscape, 

96. Smugglers—Palamedes. 

97. Pigeons—Valascus. 

And other Paintings of a variety of the Old Masters, wi 
Sculptured Models felating 2 Sacred ee 
Model in Wood of the Nine Muses—also, Piece, T 
Rutespbment of Carist. i ee oe a 

‘urious and Valuable Carvings by Michael Angelo—one 
Carved Design, The Muses—Silver Plate, and 400 Nelemes of 
rare and curious Books. 


PICTURES OF AN UNUSUALLY FINE QUALITY. 

ESSRS. FOSTER & SON have received 
irections to SELL BY AUCTION, at the Gallery, 

Pali Mall, on WEDNESDAY, July 15, at One precisely. 
The very capital COLLECTION of PICTURES, 
of the Spanish, Italian, Flemish, and Dutch Schools, the pro- 
perty of an Amateur distinguished for his refined taste and love 
of the Arts; including many grand Works of rare occurrence, 
and particularly the Assumption of the Virgin, by Titian—St. 
Francis and the Virgin, Murillo—St. John and the Lamb, by 
Herrara—Lion Hunt, Rubens—Grand Landscape and Temple of 
Fortune, by Clancie—A beautiful Landscape, by Swaneveldt—A 
Woody Landscape, by Hobbima—Fieures, by Lingelbach—Har- 
hour Scene, by W. Van de Velde—Choice Landscapes, by Cuyp, 
K. du Jardin, and Berghem ; and others, of which further par- 
ticulars will be announced. 








: THE ST. HELENA MUSEUM, 
7 FOSTER & SON are directed to 
SELL BY AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall 1, 
THURSDAY, July 30, and followin Dey, Paste seco by 
direction of the Executors of R. F. SCALE, Esq., M.IAS. 
-G.S. &c., by whom this Collection was formed Sites a lo 
residence in St. Helena, 


SPECIMENS of CONCHOLOGY, Mineralogy, 
Geology, Zoology, Ornithology, Ichthyology, Curiosities from 
the East Indies, Caffre Country, the Sandwich, Canary, and 
Alutine Is — ane other cajereeting items.—Catalogues are 
preparing, and will be forwarde¢ t t 1 
sending fis address to Messrs. Foster 51, Pall Malt. seamen 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL BY AUCTION, 

during the present Month, at his House, 125, . 
the following COLLECTIONS of BOOKS so” 7 Feet-street, 
On Monnay, July 13, and 5 following days, an 
EXTENSIVE STOCK of MODERN BOOKS, STEREOTYPE 


'LATES, &c., the Property of a BOOKSELLER, by order of 
his Trustees. 


On Monnay, July 20, and 5 following days, the 
EXTENSIVE STOCK of Mr. R. F. SWEETINBURGH, Book- 
seller, retiring from business, brought from his house at Oxford, 

On Monpay, July 27,the ENTIRE REMAIN- 
ING STOCK of NIMROD’S SPLENDID WORK on SPORT- 
ING; the Engraved ia hereietes to Robinson's History of 

o 


Hardwick Hall, Hatfield House, and Woburn Abbey. By order 
of the Proprietors. 


On TuveEspay, July 28, a VALUABLE COL- 
LECTION of ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS, &c. By order of 
the Assignees of Mr. JOHN WILLIAMS. 


On WeEpNEsDAY, July 29, and 2 following days, 
a VALUABLE COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS Books, 
part the Property of Mr. GEORGE SMALLFIELD. By order 
of his Assignees. 


OREIGN EXTRACTS.—To GENTLEMEN 
CONVERSANT with the FRENCH and GERMAN LAN- 
GUAGES.—The services of a Gentleman competent to render 
into English extracts from Continental Works treating on Geo- 
1 A Metallurgy, and Mining, are required for the MINING 
JOURNAL. A plications personally or by letter, to be made at 
the Office, 37, New Broad-street, City. 


ME DICAL PUPIL.—A Gentleman of consider- 
. able Practice in the City, and Surgeon to an extensive 
Dispensary, will have a VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL 
in August next. Terms moderate, and advantages peculiar to 
a Youth whose friends reside in the country. Apply to Mr, 
Hodgson, Chemist, No. 406, Strand. 


ONDON and BRIGHTON RAILWAY 
COMPANY.—TENDERS for LOANS.—The Directors of 
this Company are prepared, under the powers of their Act, to 
receive TENDERS for the LOAN of MONEY on security of 
their undertaking, and of the rates and tolls arising therefrom. 
on interest at the rate of 5/. per cent. per annum, tc pai 
half-yearly in sums of not less than 300/., and for the terms of 
three, five, or seven years. The Tenders are to express the 
sums and term of years for which the same are proposed to be 
lent, and to be addressed to the Secretary, at the Company's 
Offices, 10, Angel-court, ‘Throgmorton-street. 
y order of the Board of Directors 
London, March 12, 1840. THOMAS WOOD, Sec. 


ONDON and BRIGHTON RAILWAY 
COMPANY.—Notice is hereby given that the next HALF- 
YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of the Proprietors of this 
Company will be held, pursuant to the Act of Incorporation, on 
WEDNESDAY, July 29, 1840, at the London Tavern, Bisho; 
ate-street, at One o'clock precisely ; at which Meeting certain 
SHARES upon which Arrears of Calls, up to the sixth call in- 
clusive, remain unpaid, and have been in consequence thereof 
declared forfeited under minutes of the Board of Directors of 

the 6th of December, 1838, the 28th of March, 1839, and the 23 
of April, 1840, will be submitted for CONFIRMATION of such 

FORFEITURE. Z ‘ 

The Transfer Books of this Company will be closed on Tues- 
day the l4th of July, and remain closed until after the Meeting, 

(Signed) JOHN HARMAN, Chairman. 

THOMAS WOOD, Secretary. 

London and Brighton Railway Offices, 























10, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, July 3, 1940, 
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HE EAST INDIAN STEAM NAVIGA- 


TION COMPANY. 
To be tncerperated a Royal Gearter, ~ err 800,000, 
airman— 


n—T. A, Cu 
Sen Chairman—J. P. nog Esq. 

John Bagshaw, Esq. irevtyames Mackillop, Esq 
ohn Bagshaw, ames Mackiilop, ‘ 
Henry Gouger, Esq. Jacob Montefiore, Esq. 
Benjamin F arding, Esq. Captain Alexander Nairn. 
Captain A. Henderson. John Pine, Esq. Alderman. 
Frederick Hodgson, Esq. M.P. | Henry C. Robarts, Esq. 
Charles Kerr, Esq. Alexander Rogers, Esq. 
Captain W. CG. Lem mpriere. R. Thurburn, Esq. 





Wi liam Little, Esq. 
With power to add to their number. 


Auditors—Sir John Rae Reid, Bart. M.P.; Sir J. a. Pelly, Bart. 


Solicitors—Messrs. Trehield & Son 
Pe a my Robarts, Curtis & ‘Co. 0. 
Secretaru—R. , Macdonald Stephenson, Es: + 
Superintendent of Steam Vessels—Captain James Barber. 
Temporary once, 8, Fokenhouse-yard, Bank. 7 
The practicability of 


The affairs of the Compan 


in India to be managed by 
of Directors in Nr ag an 


to be elected by Shovcholters resi- 

al Committee at Madras and Ceylon, 

Two Auditors to = pak their qualification to be 20 
ac 

n all the afieize of the Comnen the Proprietors holding 


eee ee eeerseseseseeeeses 





bat pe ng gt to ~ Ben 


COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE In. 
. SURANCE ¢ beg ee No. 449, West Strand, and No. 73, 
Howse, London ; George-street, 


treet, 
‘and ipcormoratea by Royal Charter. 


alter Learmonth, Esq. 
Richard Gerverson Esa. 


Divie Robert: 

Hugh F. Sendesan, 
John Small, Esq. 

. - Stoddart, Esq. 








Directors are to remain in office five years, after 
whiek three of the Directors shall go out of office annually, 
an election by ae Proprietors shall take place to supp! y the 
uch Directors may be Dey, ed. 
There will 4 ‘half-year! ti 
Gecipats will be dec 





, and all other usual business trens- 


e Charter will prescribe the constitution of the Company, 
and provide for the establishment of local Committees for the 
management of the Company's concerns in India. 





with India by wa ay of the Red Sea, has Seon ‘ul proved - the 
experiments trie 


able irregularity of the Indian D 
have not been ra developed, while other reasons. 


India Company from ever maintaining 
ths. — certainty. 





ion , has been of small value to 

passeuners because confined tothe line between Suez and 
jombay—from whence to the eastern side of India there is great 
difficulty in the transmission even of letters—whilst the con- 


veyance of passengers and parcels is most expensive, and at 


seasons who Ke impracticable. Neither can passengers arriving 
joeland depend on finding the means of conveyance 


at Suez from 
thence to In 


The Bike Government has recognized the necessity of en- 
if the Post Office service to private associations in all 

cases of distant steam_ navigation. oan considerations which 
of the Government apply 


entrustin 


have led to this conclusion on the 
with tenfold force in the case of t o East India Company. 


It is therefore proposes to establish a Company to carry into 

arge tonnage 
and powerful engines, shall connect the intercourse hetween 
Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon, and England, in one unbroken chain, 
reducing the communication as nearly to a certainty as any 
human calculations and efforts can accomplish. It would be 
most desirable that the Presidency of Bombay should also be 
included in the general arrangement, and there can be no 
doubt that eventually this will be done; but for the present 
= past India Company purpose to retain this in their own 


effect a plan which, by means of steam ships of 


Ww ith the foregoing views, communications have been opened 
with the Steam Committees in India; and by the last mail the 
Directors have received remittances of money, with the assur- 
ance of additional subse riptions, provided the eline between Suez 

din 





and Calcutta, &c. (now wholly 
the first instance, 


'o meet the wishes of the Indian public, and looking to an 
immediate profitable return in the ge eneral call for such a BS: 


liminary, step, it is proposed to purchase and despatch to 


cutta, with the least possible delay, the largest steam vessel 
procurable, to be employed between that port and Suez, making 


four voyages from each place in the 


To carry the entire service into effect fora reguier menthly 


communication, it is intended to build seven steam ships of suc. 


tonnage and power as to be applicable to the route by the Cape 


of Good Hope, in case of any interruption to that through Egypt. 


The vessels will be also soconstructed as to admit of their carry- 


ing an effectual armament in case of any warlike contingency. 


e number of passengers annually passing between Europe 
and our Indian possessions was 3,169 in the year 1833-4, of which 
603 only were from Bombay, leaving 2,566 for sailing ships be- 


tween Calcutta, Madras, and Ceylon, and Europe ; and it ma: 


be fairly assumed that at least one-t third of that ‘number will 
immediately adopt the shorter, cheaper, and more expeditious 
route which will be afforded by the establishment of the pro- 
posed first steam-boat, that many persons will avail themselves 
of the Company's ships as a conveyance from port to port in 
India, and that there will be eventually a great increase of tra- 


vellers consequent on increased facilities. 


From detailed calculations which have been made on those 
data which experience has already furnished, the estimated 
outlay, charges, and revenues are exhibited in the following 


abstract :— 
OUTLAY, 
Building and fitting seven steam the. cost of stations 
abroad, and incidental expenses ..+++0+0- 
ANNUAL CHARGE, 
Wages, coals, victualling, insurance, &c., sinking fund 
for wear and tear, an renewal of ships, and charges 


Of all Kinds cccccccccccscccccccccccccsccccecccesccoccess 239,000 


INCOME, 
Pospengers, less victualling and land transport ..£281,000 
a ht, consisting of light parcels, periodicals, 
MEN ENG Snacentccocececssecezecsoneccsces GLMNO 
305,000 
Yielding a cheer annual surplus of cavnecsecsgncoossscnes £66,000 
upwards of 11 per cent. upon £606 
No oumlnelion for Post-office service has sy ‘included in 
these calculations, but there can be no doubt that the Company, 
when once in operation, must be employed by Government to 
carry the Mails 
To carry into effect the plans of the Company, the following 
outline is proposed :—That steam- vehipes shall start on a fixed day 
in each month from England and Calcutta ; the time calculated 
on for the performance of the route being, from 
england to Alexan' TIA ccccccccoses 





14 days, 
- - 





Calcutta ...eee- 
The route ac’ across the Isthmus of ‘Suez to > 4 the charge and 
unger the superintendence of the Company 
e sum of 600,000/, will amply sutlice “for establishing a 
mY communication between Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon, 
and England; but the oneal § is fixed at hy 000/., to enable the 
Company to ‘include Bombay at a future period, and also to 
provide steam ships for such branch lines as may hereafter be 
thought desirable, so as to extend the communication to all 
parts of India and places to the amare. 
Application will be made to the Crown for an Act of Incorpo- 
ration to limit the responsibility of the meouneats of the Company. 
The Capital Stock of the yoy! to be 800,000/., in 16,000 
shares of 50/. each; 10/. per share deposit to be paid on the 
allotment of the shares; 10/. in three months from that t time ; 
. in three months from second payment; and the remainder 
= instalments of 5/. each when called for by ‘the Directors upon 
three months’ notice. 5,000 shares have been reserved for the 
Subscribers in India, of which a considerable number have 
already been subscribed for in Calcutta and in Madras, and a 
deposit ps, upon them. The Directors are to prescribe the 
mode of paying the Indian subscription, so as to equalize them 
with the payments on the shares in London. 
In case of failure to pay any instalment when due, the shares 
andall previous payments made in respect thereof to be forfeited. 
The general affairs of the C ompany § to be managed by a Board 
of Darectors, $ in London, the qualitication of each of whom shall 
50 shares, to be elected by the Shareholders resident in Eng- 





pt 





‘or the convenience of Subscribers resident in India, a clause 
will be inserted in the deed of settlement to enable them to vote 
by power of attorney in all matters of general interest” 
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REVIEWS 


Autobiography of Archibald Hamilton Rowan, 
Esg. With Additions and Illustrations by 
William Hamilton Drummond, D.D, Dublin, 
Tegg & Co. 

In our notice of the Life of the informer Rey- 

nolds (No. 582), we were almost tempted to 

apologize for the moral defilement of our columns, 
incidental to the introduction of such a subject. 

But the paramount interests of truth and hu- 

manity forbad that we should suffer that ill- 

judged attempt at perverting the judgment of 

society, and overthrowing the barriers of right 
and wrong, to pass in silence. 

Whatever may be thought of the moral pro- 
priety of the employment of paid traitors by the 
State, for the purpose of provoking or ripening 
offences, yet only inchoate, against its authority, 
(and we trust that the growing illumination of 
the age will repudiate altogether such practices, ) 
there can be but one opinion of the agents. In 
all ages and countries, the common sense of 
mankind has united in one expression of loath- 
ing at their craft, and has condemned their 
memory to oblivion. The attempt, therefore, to 
palliate such acts, and to bespeak the sympathies 
of mankind in behalf of such agents (however 
excusable the motives assigned in the instance 
in question for such an effort), rendered it ne- 
cessary to probe the matter to the bottom, at 
whatever risk to the offended moral sense of our 
readers. 

This employment of paid informers was carried 
to its utmost bounds during that resistance to 
English misrule in Ireland which led to the rebel- 
lion of 1798 ; and it cannot be doubted that deli- 
berate acts were undertaken to provoke such resis- 
tance, and to force it forward to a point at which 
it might be met and crushed by the cord and the 
sword. Among the many victims of the artifice, 
A. Hamilton Rowan perhaps afforded in his per- 
son the strongest instance of its perverse cruelty. 
Of a generous disposition, of an ardent philan- 
thropy, and placed by rank and fortune above 
every temptation to a self-interested speculation 
on the disturbances of his country, he was the 
most amenable to an upright and generous course 
of action, the last against whom the plea of 
necessity (that tyrants’ plea) could be urged to 
justify an act of treacherous subornation. At 
the time, too, when the masked battery was raised 
against his life and reputation, he was in prison, 
under sentence of a fine of 500/. and two years’ 
imprisonment, for distributing the celebrated 
* Address to the Volunteers.’ There had been, 
it was reported, some thought of adding the 
pillory to the punishment; and a curious anec- 
dote is told of Kirwan the philosopher, in refer- 
ence to this subject, and “ my order” :— 

“Kirwan in political principle was a high conserva- 
tive aristocrat, and influenced in all his conduct by 
sentiments of honour and benevolence. Having the 
entré at the Castle, he went to the secretary, and 
asked if it were possible that such a punishment was 
in contemplation for Rowan ; and without waiting 
for a reply, continued—‘ I cannot believe it. What! 
show such a vindictive spirit as to make the pillory 
a punishment for a political offence! Shame! The 
pillory isa punishment for disgraceful crimes. Re- 
bellion may be a crime, but not a disgrace; nay 
more, if successful it becomes a virtue. Should you 
put Rowan into the pillory, you would revolt the 
entire order of gentlemen in Europe. I know it is 
improper to hold out a threat to government; but 
let me assure you, the people of Dublin will not 
allow this ; and weak as I am, I will draw my swoord 
(so he pronounced it) and head a mob, and break 
your pillory to atoms; and let the blood which may 
be shed be charged to the vindictive spirit of those 
who proposed so infamous a proceeding.’ The secre- 








tary, not offended with the philosopher’s generous 
effervescence, assured him that though certain persons 
had hinted at the punishment to which he alluded, 
it was never for one moment intended by govern- 
ment ; and that for his own part, he would also draw 
his sword to oppose a measure so insulting.” 

In this situation, while the government had 
nothing to fear from his actions, Mr. Rowan was 
himself in that frame of mind (“all smarting with 
his wounds,”’) the most favourable to the arts of 
the seducer,—“ both strong against the deed.” 
Yet, under these circumstances, did the govern- 
ment of that day suffer an instigator to rebellion 
to enter his prison, and engage him in a course 
of action which was to lead him to a public exe- 
cution ; and, had he not escaped from prison, 
he would have paid the penalty of his life for a 
crime, to which the state authorities were equally 
with himself accessories before the fact. The 
following is Rowan’s account of their proceed- 
ings :— 

“T had been nearly three months in prison when 
a clergyman was introduced to me, of the name of 
Jackson, who had arrived lately as an envoy from 
the French government ; he was accompanied by 
one Cockaine, a solicitor, of the society of Thavie’s 
Inn, London, whom he introduced as his friend. 
Jackson’s instructions from the Committee of Salut 
Publique, were to present himself to the Irish patriots, 
and to promise, if the people of Ireland were in- 
clined to reform the abuses of their government by 
a declaration of independence, that the French 
government would assist them in any way they 
might prefer; and would desire no farther interfe- 
rence. It was also proposed that some well informed 
and trusty person should immediately proceed to 
France, to arrange the plan of proceeding. Our 
eyes were immediately turned to Mr. Tone; but 
some private affairs obliged him to decline the pro- 
posal. It was then suggested that Mr. Jackson 
should be furnished with a correct account of the 
state of Ireland, which he assured us he had a safe 
mode of sending by a private hand to the French 
authorities. It may be well to say who this Mr. 
Jackson was: he was a minister of the church of 
England, who had been employed by the Duchess of 
Kingston, in writing for her against Mr. Foote, who 
had satirised her in some of his farces. In this trans- 
action he became acquainted with Cockaine, her 
attorney, from whom he had at different times 
borrowed some money. To this person, on his 
arrival in London, he addressed himself, stating the 
business in which he was engaged, and his prospects 
of being shortly able to pay his debt, and enrich 
himself. Cockaine waited on Mr. Pitt, and having 
informed him of Jackson’s embassy, it was agreed 
that he should accompany him to Ireland; and 
this project he put into execution, by pretending that 
he was concerned in a suit in Ireland, and would 
take Jackson as his clerk. Mr. Pitt, however, put 
them both under the care of a king’s messenger, who 
accompanied them in the same packet to Dublin. 
Under his assumed character Cockaine was intro- 
duced to me in Newgate, and as Jackson said he was 
personally concerned as an English reformer, he was 
frequently in the society of many of my friends. 
Mr. Tone drew up a statement of the situation of 
Ireland and gave it to me; I made two copies, and 
returned the original to Mr. Tone. One of these 
copies was given to Jackson to convey to France. 
Cockaine, however, put it under a cover, directed it 
to a mercantile house at Hamburgh, and dropped it 
into the post-office. According to his agreement 
with Pitt, he was immediately seized and taken be- 
fore the privy council ; and Jackson was arrested 
and sent to Newgate.” 

In judging of this act, into which Mr. Rowan 
was clearly betrayed, justice requires that all the 
circumstances should be taken into consideration. 
Corresponding with a foreign enemy is not ab- 
stractedly to be justified. It is the most equi- 
vocal and dangerous method of redressing evils. 
But it is a question how far Ireland, chained as 
it then was, to the chariot wheels of England, 
was morally bound in allegiance to the govern- 
ment of the day: and even so, if the Irish gen- 





tlemen who tampered with the French republi- 
cans are to be severely censured for that cause, 
the great leaders of the Revolution of 1688 must 
be equally regarded as worthy of blame. 

That the life thus forfeited would have been 
exacted at the time, if Mr. Rowan had remained 
in the power of his enemies, there can be no doubt. 
The number of those who did perish by the 


| executioner or in the field, the victims of a similar 


agency, is the best evidence for the conclusion. 
Fortunately, however, for himself and his family, 
he succeeded in escaping from the kingdom, and 
remained abroad till the bitterness of the bad 
passions which then raged had subsided ; and it 
is some evidence that the parties felt the enor- 
mity of the plot by which he fell, that the leading 
actors in the Irish government of the day, Lords 
Clare, Castlereagh, &c., were afterwards forward 
in protecting his family, and in finally procuring 
for him permission to return home, under the 
sanction of the King’s pardon. 

The part which the informer Cockaine sus- 
tained in this treason affords corroborative evi- 
dence of the nature of those transactions over 
which the Memoir of Reynolds was intended to 
cast some doubt; and we do not think that 
public opinion is as yet sufficiently instructed, to 
warrant our passing over the occasion unim- 
proved. There are too many who, because they 
witnessed the rewards lavished on such persons, 
and the efforts made to sustain them in society 
against the indignation of the honest and the 
high-minded, obstinately shut their eyes against 
the enormities of the offence, and are still pre- 
pared to uphold future governments in a like 
course of Machiavellian policy. 

We have been led by this consideration some- 
what away from the volume before us, which is of 
anything but a political character. It is, what 
its title imports, the autobiography of an indi- 
vidual; and it enters no deeper into contemporary 
events, than is necessary for the due illustration 
of the particular fortunes of its subject. There 
is no effort to justify, still less to exalt, the public 
conduct of the author; and, though composed 
for the use of his children, there is no attempt at 
enlisting the sympathies of the reader in behalf 
either of the opinions or the overt acts of the 
writer. The times, however, in which Mr, 
Rowan lived, were too remarkable to permit even 
his simple narrative to become uninteresting ; 
and his sojourns in France and in America 
brought him into contact with many of the lead- 
ing personages of those countries, storing his 
memory with anecdotes. As a vivid picture of 
the times, the following may not be without in- 
terest. Weary of the distracted state of Paris, 
and finding that all in authority were too much 
occupied at home to bestow a thought on Ireland, 
Rowan resolved to proceed to America under the 
assumed name of Thomson :— 

“Not wishing to mix indiscriminately with the 
persons I might meet in a diligence, I determined 
to fall down the river, at least as far as Rouen, in a 
little Thames wherry, which I had bought at the 
sale of the Duke of Orleans’s effects, at his country 
house ; and on the 17th of April 1795, I embarked 
in her, with my little dog, my necessaire, [dressing 
case] and various other small packages, among which 
was one parcel for Mr. Monroe, the American Am- 
bassador, to Mr. Randolph, the Secretary of State 
at Philadelphia, which, with my regular passports 
and certificates, of having regularly mounted my 
guards during my residence in Paris, I thought might 
alone have sufficed for my safety under any exami- 
nations. I had got down the river as far as the Pont 
Royal Bridge, when an alarmist sans culotte espied 
me, and immediately denounced me as * Un deputé 
qui s*évadoit avec l'or de la nation.’ He procured a 
musket, which he from time to time levelled at me, 
and threatened to fire, as often as the boat, either 
driven by the current, or to avoid barges, approached 
so near the side he was on that the battlements pre- 
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vented his having a full view of me. At length I 
came to the landing-place at the gate of Chaillot, 
when this man, who was evidently intoxicated, in his 
haste to seize me, stepped upon the gun-wale of the 
little boat, and at the same time swamped it, and 
threw himself into the water, I leaped out and 
desired to be conducted to the guard at the barrier 
of Passy. By this time some hundred persons were 
collected, and the back ranks not knowing exactly 
what was going on in the front, began the usual cry 
of‘ A la lanterne!’ The officer on guard came up 
from the gate; I showed him my passports, and 
particularly my certificates of having mounted all 
my guards in my section. He said my papers were 
all ‘en régle, and that I might proceed ; but the 
mob still insisted that I was carrying off l’or de la 
nation, and I requested the officer, who was drawing 
off his guard, to allow me to take my small baggage 
to the guard-room, and open it there for the satisfac- 
tion of the people ; but he peremptorily refused, and 
marched off, saying ‘ce n‘etoit pas son affaire.” At 
length one from among them proposed to take me 
before the mayor of Passy, whither I proceeded, con- 
ducted by my first friend, who still held me, and 
followed by the crowd. We found the mayor at 
home. My conductor pushed into his room. I was 
somewhat assured as to his character, by his saying 
to this fellow ‘ Ote ton bonnet ; ne vois tu pas que je 
suis découvert ?? The man obeyed, and then stated 
his suspicions of my story, one of which was, the 
improbability of intending to row to Havre, and yet 
wearing gloves at setting out for so long a distance. 
I again produced my papers to the mayor; they 
were re-examined, and it was declared that every- 
thing was en régle, and that they should permit me 
to continue my voyage. At the same time the 
mayor complimented my conductors for their zeal 
and attention to the safety of the republic. My 
persecutors, in some little dudgeon, now left me, 
while the crowd returned with me to the water side. 
Here, to my inexpressible surprise, I found every- 
thing in my boat exactly as I had left it—some 
bottles of wine, a little silver cup, my necessaire, and 
a gold-headed cane, all safe, though at the mercy of 
hundreds, who, while they would, without ceremony, 
have tucked me up to the lamp-iron, would not 
touch an article of my property.” 

“TI now began to lade the water out of my boat, 
when a woman spoke to me in English, and advised 
me to get off as soon as I could, for the people 
were much discontented with the mayor for having 
released me, and meditated some farther impedi- 
ment to my journey. As the boat could now float, 
I stepped in and pushed off. I now fell down the 
river about half a mile, and there seeing only some 
washerwomen on the banks, I put the boat to shore, 
to get out the remainder of the water. This was 
one of those places in the neighbourhood of Passy, 
where the washerwomen assemble to wash linen. 
The whole possé instantly rose, battoir a la main; 
they seized me on the same charge of un deputé qui 
s*évadoit, §c. §c. and took me before the mayor of 
Passy a second time, who again released me, and a 
second time complimented the ladies on their pa- 
triotism and vigilance. I now determined, in case of 
any farther impediment, to give up my boat and try 
my fortune by land. I, however, reached Argenteuil 
undisturbed, spread my things to dry, went and paid 
a visit to the old curate M‘Laughlin, spent a day in 
Paris, and on the 18th resumed my course, which 
was extremely pleasant. My mode of travelling was 
certainly novel, and created more suspicion during 
the whole route than I had been aware of. In about 
four days I reached Rouen without any other re- 
markable occurrence.” 

‘lo those who have the capability and the in- 
clination to study the volume for purposes of 
utility, there is matter of instruction in its con- 
tents. More particularly, we would call atten- 
tion to the strong traces of the influence of a 
defective public education on a disposition natu- 
rally the noblest and the best. Considerable 
care and forethought were expended by the 
father and grandfather of Mr. Rowan on his 
early training; but they seem neither to have 
understood his personal character, nor to have 
duly appreciated what is, and what is not, to be 
learned in our schools and universities. To this 


mistake may be attributed not only the faults of 
Mr. Rowan’s juvenile career, but also much of 
that headlong obedience to impulse, which, if it 
frequently raised him above the cold calculations 
and commonplace cant of worldly morality, 
sometimes betrayed him into erroneous and un- 
fortunate decisions. Mr. Rowan possessed strong 
capacities, which wanted only concentration and 
persevering direction to have raised him to lite- 
rary or scientific eminence. The force of his 
moral character, his self-devotion, and love of 
justice and of country, might have placed him in 
the first line of public benefactors: but, suffered 
to grow wild amongst the rank weeds of West- 
minster and university association, even his 
virtues, from their want of regulation, dimi- 
nished his utility, and were to himself pregnant 
with misfortune. In Ireland, indeed, such virtues 
have too generally been fruitful only in disastrous 
consequences to the possessor, and in no country 
has the innocence of the dove required greater 
protection from the wisdom of the serpent. 

To the profiters by modern improvement, the 
following account of a journey to Ireland in Mr. 
Rowan’s boyhood, may be acceptable :— 

“ Parkgate was the usual port from which passen- 
gers sailed for Dublin. Those who chose to go by 
Holyhead, hired horses at Chester, which cost a 
moidore each ; but they only set out when six or 
eight passengersassembled. At the ferry of Conway 
an old woman had a cabin, where she lighted signals 
for the ferrymen to come over from the town. To 
get to the boat you were obliged to take guides along 
the shore, which they said abounded with dangerous 
quicksands, changing with every tide. This was the 
first day’s journey; the next day you had to cross 
another ferry to reach Bangor, and then cross over 
Penmaen Mawr; or if the tide was out, you went 
along the coast.” 

A late Irish barrister was accustomed to relate 
that, when he first visited England, to eat his 
way to the bar, (about the period here men- 
tioned,) the whole journey to London occupied 
him three weeks! 

Another reminiscence of the old times, in re- 
ference to Mr. Rowan’s early experience of 
London, thus speaks of Rathbone Place, which 
“at that time was the extremity of London on 
that side. A large reservoir, which supplied a 
corn mill, lay at one end of it, and there was 
only a foot-passage by it from London, which 
was closed every night. The ground on either 
side of this reservoir was then divided into several 
stripes of gardens, fenced from each other by 
treillages, and occupied by Irish emigrants, who 
then abounded in Soho, and were accustomed 
to spend their evenings in singing, dancing, and 
other amusements of their country.” 








The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, 
§c. Vol. 1V. Bentley. 
Tuts volume contains specimens of the letter- 
writer's powers, when in their freshest and fullest 
bloom, that is, between the years 1759 and 1764. 
They include the Ferrers trial—the funeral of 
George the Second—the coronation of George the 
Third—Harry Conway’s dismissal—the conver- 
sation with Hogarth on art and criticism—the visit 
to Newstead—and the visit to Houghton—(the 
last described with the pathos of thought, feeling, 
and recollection,) the return of Lady Wortley 
Montagu—with a thousand triumphant notices 
of Strawberry Hill, by that time become a show 
place “ of credit and renown,” to say nothing of 
a thousand lighter matters. We do not remem- 
ber another group of subjects commemorated by 
his pen, within the compass of a volume, which 
so richly and so completely illustrates the whole 
Walpole—his greatness and his pettiness—his 
feeling and his wit. The promised pleasure of 
letters hitherto unpublished, is still to come: 
for the new ones, given in this volume, are 





however, addressed to Sir David Dalrymple, 
are curious, as setting forth the literary opinions 
of one who has been too largely accused of pre- 
judice and superficial judgment, the time and 
the manner of his intercourse with literature and 
art considered :— 
“ To Sir David Dalrymple. 
** Strawberry Hill, Feb. 3, 1760. 

“T am much obliged to you, Sir, for the Irish 
poetry :* they are poetry, and resemble that of the 
East ; that is, they contain natural images and natural 
sentiment elevated, before rules were invented to 
make poetry difficult and dull. The transitions are 
as sudden as those in Pindar, but not so libertine; 
for they start into new thoughts on the subject, 
without wandering from it. I like particularly the 
expression of calling Echo, ‘ Son of the Rock.’ The 
Monody is much the best. I cannot say I am sur. 
prised to hear that the controversy on the Queen of 
Scots is likely to continue. Did not somebody write 
a defence of Nero, and yet none of his descendants 
remained to pretend to the empire? If Dr. Robert- 
son could have said more, J am sorry it will be forced 
from him. He had better have said it voluntarily, 
You will forgive me for thinking his subject did not 
demand it. Among the very few objections to his 
charming work, one was, that he seemed to excuse 
that Queen more than was allowable, from the very 
papers he has printed in his Appendix ; and some 
have thought, that though he could not disculpate 
her, he has diverted indignation from her, by his art 
in raising up pity for her and resentment against her 
persecutress, and by much overloading the demerits 
of Lord Darnley. For my part, Dr. Mackenzie, or 
anybody else, may write what they please against 
me: I meaned to speak my mind, not to write con- 
troversy—trash seldom read but by the two oppo. 
nents who write it. Yet were I inclined to reply, 
like Dr. Robertson, I could say a little more. You 
have mentioned, Sir, Mr. Dyer’s Fleece. I own I 
think it a very insipid poem. His Ruins of Rome 
had great picturesque spirit, and his Grongar Hill 
was beautiful. His Fleece I could never get through ; 
and from thence I suppose never heard of Dr. Mac- 
kenzie. Your idea of a collection of ballads for the 
cause of liberty is very public spirited. I wish, Sir, 
I could say I thought it would answer your view. 
Liberty, like other good and bad principles, can 
never be taught the people but when it is taught 
them by faction. The mob will never sing lillibul- 
lero but in opposition to some other mob. However, 
if you pursue the thought, there is an entire treasure 
of that kind in the library of Maudlin College, Cam- 
bridge. It was collected by Pepys, secretary of the 
admiralty, and dates from the battle of Agincourt. 
Give me leave to say, Sir, that it is very comfortable 
to me to find gentlemen of your virtue and parts 
attentive to what is so little the object of public 
attention now. The extinction of faction, that hap- 
piness to which we owe so much of our glory and 
success, may not be without some inconveniences, 
A free nation, perhaps, especially when arms are 
become so essential to our existence as a free people, 
may want a little opposition: as it is a check that 
has preserved us so long, one cannot wholly think it 
dangerous ; and though I would not be one to tap 
new resistance to a government with which I have 
no fault to find, yet it may not be unlucky hereafter, 
if those who do not wish so well to it, would a little 
show themselves. They are not strong enough to 
hurt ; they may be of service by keeping ministers 
in awe. But all this is speculation, and flowed 
from the ideas excited in me by your letter, that is 
full of benevolence both to public and private. 
Adieu! Sir; believe that nobody has more esteem 
for you than is raised by each letter.” 

“ To Sir David Dalrymple. 
“Strawberry Hill, April 4, 1760. 

“Sir,—As I have very little to trouble you with 
myself, I should have deferred writing till a bet- 
ter opportunity, if it were not to satisfy the curio- 
sity of a friend ; a friend whom you, Sir, will be glad 
to have made curious, as you originally pointed him 
out asa likely person to be charmed with the old 
Trish poetry you sent me. It is Mr. Gray, who is 
an enthusiast about those poems, and begs me to 





* ‘Fragments of Ancient Poetry, collected in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and translated from the Gaelic, or Erse 
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t the following queries to you ; which I will do in 
Pis own words, and I may say truly, Poeta loquitur, 
* * You see, Sir, how easily you may make our 

test southern bard travel northward to visit a 
brother. The young translator has nothing to do 
but to own a forgery, and Mr. Gray is ready to pack 
up his lyre, saddle Pegasus, and set out directly. 
But seriously, he, Mr. Mason, my Lord Lyttelton, 
and one or two more, whose taste the world allows, 
are in love with your Erse elegies: I cannot say in 
general they are so much admired—but Mr. Gray 
alone is worth satisfying. The ‘Siege of Aquileia,’ 
of which you ask, pleased less than Mr. Home’s 
other plays. In my own opinion, Douglas far ex- 
ceeds both the other. Mr. Home seems to have a 
beautiful talent for painting genuine nature and the 
manners of his country. There was so little of 
nature in the manners of both Greeks and Romans 
that I do not wonder at his success being less bril- 
liant when he tried those subjects ; and, to say the 
truth, one is a little weary of them. At present, 
nothing is talked of, nothing admired, but what I 
cannot help calling a very insipid and tedious per- 
formance: it is a kind of novel, called ‘The Life 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandy ;’ the great humour 
of which consists in the whole narration always going 
backwards. I can conceive a man saying that it would 
be droll to write a book in that manner, but have no 
notion of his persevering in executing it. It makes 
one smile two or three times at the beginning, but in 
recompence makes one yawn for two hours. The 
characters are tolerably kept up, but the humour is 
for ever attempted and missed.—Dodsley has given 
him six hundred and fifty pounds for the second 
edition and two more volumes (which I suppose will 
reach back to his great-great-grandfather): Lord 
Falconberg, a donative of one hundred and sixty 
pounds a year; and Bishop Warburton gave him a 
purse of gold and this compliment (which happened 
to be a contradiction), ‘that it was quite an original 
composition, and in the true Cervantic vein :’ the 
only copy that ever was an original, except in paint- 
ing, where they all pretend to be so. Warburton, 
however, not content with this, recommended the 


book to the bench of bishops, and told them Mr. 


Sterne, the author, was the English Rabelais. 
had never heard of such a writer. Adieu!” 
June 20th, 1760. 

“T am obliged to you, Sir, for the volume of Erse 
poetry: all of it has merit; but I am sorry not to 
see in it the six descriptions of night, with which 
you favoured me before, and which I like as much 
as any of the pieces. I can, however, by no means 
agree with the publisher, that they seem to be parts 
of an heroic poem ; nothing to me can be more un- 
like. I should as soon take all the epitaphs in West- 
minster Abbey, and say it was an epic poem on the 
History of England. ‘The greatest part are evi- 


They 


dently elegies; and though I should not expect a 
bard to write by the rules of Aristotle, I would not, | 


on the other hand, give to any work a title that must 
convey so different an idea to every common reader. 
I could wish, too, that the authenticity had been 
more largely stated. A man who knows Dr. Blair's 
character, will undoubtedly take his word; but the 
gross of mankind, considering how much it is the 
fashion to be sceptical in reading, will demand proofs, 
not assertions. I am glad to find, Sir, that we agree 
so much on the Dialogues of the Dead ; indeed, 
there are very few that differ from us. It is well for 
the author, that none of his critics have undertaken 
toruin his book by improving it, as you have done in 
the lively little specimen you sent me. Dr. Brown 
has writ a dull dialogue, called Pericles and Aristides, 
which will have a different effect from what yours 
would have. One of the most objectionable passages 
in Lord Lyttelton’s book is, in my opinion, his 
apologizing for the moderate government of Augustus. 
A man who had exhausted tyranny in the most law- 
less and unjustifiable excesses is to be excused, be- 
cause, out of weariness or policy, he grows less 
sanguinary at last! There is a little book coming 
out, that will amuse you. It is a new edition of 
Isaac Walton’s Complete Angler, full of anecdotes 
and historic notes. It is published by Mr. Hawkins, 
a very worthy gentleman in my neighbourhood, but 
who, I could wish, did not think angling so very 
innocent an amusement. We cannot live without 
destroying animals, but shall we torture them for our 





sport—sport in their destruction? I met a rough 
officer at his house t’other day, who said he knew 
such a person was turning Methodist ; for, in the 
middle of conversation, he rose, and opened the win- 
dow to let outa moth. I told him I did not know 
that the Methodists had any principle so good, and 
that I, who am certainly not on the point of becom- 
ing one, always did so too. One of the bravest and 
best men I ever knew, Sir Charles Wager, I have 
often heard declare he never killed a fly willingly. 
It is a comfortable reflection to me, that all the vic- 
tories of last year have been gained since the suppres- 
sion of the bear garden and prize fighting ; as it is 
plain, and nothing else would have made it so, that 
our valour did not singly and solely depend upon 
those two universities. Adieu !” 

“ I have begun Mr. Hume’s history, and got almost 
through the first volume. It is amusing to one who 
knows a little of his own country, but I fear would 
not teach much to-a beginner; details are so much 
avoided by him, and the whole rather skimmed than 
elucidated. I cannot say I think it very carefully 
performed. Dr. Robertson’s work I should expect 
would be more accurate.” 

“ To the Earl of Bute. 
“Strawberry Hill, Feb. 15, 1762. 

“ The hint your lordship is so good as to give me 
for a work like Montfaucon’s Monumens de la Mo- 
narchie Frangaise, has long been a subject that I 
have wished to see executed, nor, in point of mate- 
rials, do I think it would be a very difficult one. 
The chief impediment was the expense, too great 
for a private fortune. The extravagant prices ex- 
torted by English artists is a discouragement to all 
public undertakings. Drawings from paintings, 
tombs, &c. would be very dear. To have them 
engraved as they ought to be would exceed the com- 
pass of a much ampler fortune than mine ; which, 
though equal to my largest wish, cannot measure 
itself with the capacity of our performers. But,my 
lord, if his Majesty was pleased to command such a 
work, on so laudable an idea as your lordship’s, no- 
body would be more ready than myself to give his 
assistance. I ‘own I think I could be of use in it, 
in collecting or pointing out materials, and I would 
readily take any trouble in aiding, supervising, or 
directing such a plan. Pardon me, my lord, if I 
offer no more ; I mean, that I do not undertake the 
part of composition. I have already trespassed too 
much upon the indulgence of the public ; I wish not 
to disgust them with hearing of me, and reading me. 
It is time for me to have done ; and when I shall 
have completed, as I almost have, the History of the 
Arts on which I am now engaged, I did not purpose 
to tempt again the patience of mankind. But the 
case is very different with regard to my trouble. My 
whole fortune is from the bounty of the crown, and 
from the public; it would ill become me to spare 
any pains for the King’s glory, or for the honour 
and satisfaction of my country.” 

* To Sir David Dalrymple. 
“*Pebruary 23, 1764. 

“Your zeal for reviving the publication of Illus- 
trious Heads accords, Sir, extremely with my own 
sentiments ; but I own I despair of that, and every 
other public work. Our artists get so much money 
by hasty, slovenly performances, that they will 
undertake nothing that requires labour and time. I 
have never been able to persuade any one of them 
to engrave the Beauties at Windsor, which are daily 
perishing for want of fires in that palace. Most of 
them entered into a plan I had undertaken, of an 
edition of Grammont with portraits. I had three 
executed ; but after the first, which was well done, 
the others were so wretchedly performed, though 
even the best was much too dear, that I was forced 
to drop the design. Walker, who has done much 
the best heads in my new volumes, told me, when I 
pressed him to consider his reputation, that ‘he had 
got fame enough!’ What hopes, Sir, can one enter- 
tain after so shameful an answer? I have had 
numerous schemes, but never could bring any to 
bear, but what depended solely on myself; and how 
little is it that a private man, with a moderate for- 
tune, and who has many other avocations, can ac- 
complish alone? I flattered myself that this reign 
would have given new life and views to the artists 
and the curious. I am disappointed: politics on 
one hand, and want of taste in those about his Ma- 





jesty on the other, have prevented my expectations 
from being answered.” 

By way of relief to this literary chit-chat, we 
will give the one new letter of gossip, which the 
volume contains, though the main anecdote be 
well-known :— 


“ To the Hen. H. S. Conway. 
“Strawberry Hill, June 21, 1760. 

“There is nothing in the world so tiresome as a 
person that always says they will come to one and 
never does; that is a mixture of promises and ex- 
cuses ; that loves one better than anybody, and yet 
will not stir a step to see one ; that likes nothing but 
their own ways and own books, and that thinks the 
Thames is not as charming in one place as another, 
and that fancies Strawberry Hill is the only thing 
upon earth worth living for—all this you would say, 
if even J could make you peevish ; but since you 
cannot be provoked, you see I am for you, and give 
myself my due. It puts me in mind of General 
Sutton, who was one day sitting by my father at his 
dressing. Sir Robert said to Jones, who was shaving 
him, ‘John, you cut me’—presently afterwards, 
‘John, you cut me’—and again, with the same 
patience, or Conway-ence,* John, you cut me.’ Sut- 
ton started up and cried,‘ By God! if he can bear 
it, I can’t; if you cut him once more, damn my 
blood if I don’t knock you down!’ My dear Harry, 
I will knock myself down—but I fear I shall cut 
you again. I wish you sorrow for the battle of Que- 
bec. I thought as much of losing the duchies of 
Aquitaine and Normandy as Canada. However, as 
my public feeling never carries me to any great 
lengths of reflection, I bound all my Quebecian 
meditations to a little diversion on George 'Town- 
shend’s absurdities. ‘The Daily Advertiser said yes- 
terday, that a certain great officer who had a principal 
share in the reduction of Quebec had given it as his 
opinion, that it would hold out a tolerable siege. 
This great general has acquainted the public to-day 
in an advertisement with—what do you think?— 
not that he has such an opinion, for he has no opinion 
at all, and does not think that it can nor cannot hold 
out a siege,—but, in the first place, that he was 
luckily shown this paragraph, which, however, he 
does not like ; in the next, that he is and is not that 
great general, and yet that there is nobody else that 
is; and thirdly, lest his silence, till he can proceed in 
another manner with the printer, (and indeed it is 
difficult to conceive what manner of proceeding 
silence is,) should induce anybody to believe the 
said paragraph, he finds himself under a necessity of 
giving the public his honour, that there is no more 
truth in this paragraph than in some others which 
have tended to set the opinions of some general 
officers together by the ears—a thing, however, in- 
conceivable, which he has shown may be done, by 
the confusion he himself has made in the King's 
English. For his another manner with the printer, I 
am impatient to see how the change will lie against 
Matthew Jenour, the publisher of the Advertiser, 
who, without having the fear of God before his eyes, 
has forcibly, violently, and maliciously, with an 
offensive weapon called a hearsay, and against the 
peace of our sovereign Lord the King, wickedly and 
traitorously assaulted the head of George Town- 
shend, General, and accused it of having an opinion, 
and him the said George Townshend, has slander- 
ously and of malice prepense believed to be a great 
general; in short, to make Townshend easy, I wish, 
as he has no more contributed to the loss of Quebec 
than he did to the conquest of it, that he was to be 
sent to sign this capitulation too! There is a delight- 
ful little French book come out, called ‘ Tant mieux 
pour elle.’ It is called Crébillon’s, and I should 
think was so. I only borrowed it, and cannot get 
one ; tant pis pour vous. By the way,I am not sure 
you did not mention it to me ; somebody did. Have 
you heard that Miss Pitt has dismissed Lord Buck- 
ingham? ant mieux pour lui. She damns her 
eyes that she will marry some captain—tant mieux 
pour elle.” : 

It is needless to apprise all who sign them- 
selves Philo-Walpole, that this volume must 
contain the writer’s generous offer of half his 
fortune to Harry Conway, when the latter was 
under temporary eclipse. His account, too, of 
Lord Waldegrave’s illness and decease, is 
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enough, of itself, to vindicate his heart with 
those who are slow to admit, that brilliant wit and 
affectionate feeling can co-exist: and who have 
contemplated the author of the Castle of Otranto, 
sitting in judgment on Elisi and Manzoli by 
the side of Lady Mary Coke, or sticking sweet 
peas in his hair and singing over his cards to 
*‘his sorcieres, Lady Blandford and Lady 
Denbigh”—or joining Countess Temple and 
Lady Suffolk in a faéry mystification of “ little 
Hotham’”—or making the Strawberry press 
speak pretty gallantries in verse to Madame 
Dusson and Madame Boufflers—till they have 
overlooked his sedulous attendance upon the 
sick, and his paternal consolation to the widow, 
whom he offered a home in his show-castle, on 
the occasion of her early bereavement. 

We are in danger of being led away by these 
familiar but ever-charming Giaees: for it is im- 
possible to review the great public events and 
the smaller social transactions to which they are 
devoted—to read here of a ministry, there of a 
mode—of the most recent and most fearful mur- 
derer, or of the freshest imported opera-singer in 
high notes and exactions surpassing all his pre- 
decessors,—thinking the while of the days we 
are living in, without feeling how richly the 
parallel is pregnant with instruction as*to the 
unchanging nature of human caprice and 
human ambition. As, however, it is not im- 
possible that when this new edition of the Cor- 
respondence is completed, we may take it up, to 
attempt a slight comparative sketch of times 
past and time present, in the manner here indi- 
cated, we will, for the present, indulge no further 
in speculation. But we must not part from this 
fourth volume without admiring the frontispiece 
by Harding, after Carmontel’s drawing of the 
Duchesse de Choiseul and Madame du Deffand. 
Charming, however, as it is,—the figure of the 
old blind bel esprit perfect,—the picture is in- 
complete without the description in little,— 


liarities and affectations, which, after all, are not 
original? There is no such eager disposition on 
the part of the People to listen to the Poet, 
that he can afford to divest himself of his dig- 
nity, or to indulge in the slightest of those freaks 
which, in more prosperous times, were tolerated, 
if not admired. The title of this work, too, is a 
misnomer: Poetry for the People is not the 
liberal philosophizing of a <i-niveed and 
highly educated gentleman, who condescends in 
verse to reconcile the lowly with their lowliness, 
to discourse on the “ charities of poor to poor,” to 
admire their patience, and do justice to evil re- 
sisted, among those whose temptations are mani- 
fold and stringent. It ought not to remind them 
of the re of human Fortune, under pre- 
text of encouraging those who are in the shade 
to deem the shadow best, or under any pretext 
whatsoever; because, by such a ministry, the 
Poet, while he thinks to heal, drives the iron 
deeper, and, while he endeavours to console, 
awakens a consciousness of injustice. There is, 
indeed, a poetry for the people, but of another 
class—less didactic, less solemn, above all, less 


tial dislocations of accent and emphasis, the 
effect of which on the ear 1s far more grateful 
than the monotonous and resonant sweetness of 
the elder masters. Compare, for instance, the 
‘ Churchyard —« J of Gray with Wordsworth’s 
‘Hart-Leap Well,’ or the poem following, in 
which the Wordsworthian manner is, uncon- 
sciously, yet more closely adopted than in ‘ The 
Violet Girl’ :— 
A Spanish Anecdote. 

It was a holy usage to record 

Upon each refectory’s side or end 

The last mysterious Supper of our Lord 

That meanest appetites might upward tend. 

Within the convent palace of old Spain 

Rich with the gifts and monuments of Kings, 

Hung such a picture, said by some to reign 

The sove’ran glory of those wondrous things. 

A painter of far fame, in deep delight, 

Dwelt on each beauty he so well discerned, 

While in low tones, a grey Geronomite 

This answer to his extasy returned. 

**Stranger! I have received my daily meal 

In this good company, now threescore years, 

And Thou, whoe’er Thou art, canst hardly feel 

How Time these lifeless images endears. 

Lifeless,—ah ! no: both Faith and Art have given 

That passing hour a life of endless rest, 





compassionate—the poetry of one not above, but | 


of the people—of a Burns, resting by the side of 
his plough, and regarding the daisy turned up by 
its share, or singing, without glance of compa- 
rison towards the rich man’s estate, those homely 
joys and affections which are as warm and strong, 
and productive of happiness, to the humblest as 
to the highest :—of an Elliott,when, forgetting the 
sense of political wrong, which like a stream of fire | 
quickens the larger portion of his verse, he walks | 
abroad with the untaught weaver, or the pale, 
toil-bent mechanic, to teach the one the religion 


And every soul who loves the food of Heaven 
May to that table come a welcome guest : 
Lifeless,—ah! no: while in mine heart are stored 
Sad memories of my brethren dead and gone, 
Familiar places vacant round our board, 

And still that silent supper lasting on; 

While I review my youth,—what I was then,— 
What I am now, and ye, beloved ones all! 

It seems as if these were the living men, 

And we the colored shadows on the wall.” 


Having, however, pointed out the close imi- 
tation of a model in technical structure, we 
must also remark, that there is in it a feeling for 
art in conjunction with religion peculiar to Mr. 





of the woods, or the other the healing influences 
of stars, and skies, and waters, which are given | 
alike to the just and the unjust—to the wearer | 
of cloth of frieze and of cloth of gold. Such is | 
not Mr. Milnes’s ‘ Poetry for the People:’ but | 
we have finished with the faults in his volume, 





“The following is Walpole’s portrait of Madame 
du Deffand, in a letter written to Gray from Paris, | 
in January 1766 :—‘ She is now very old and stone- 
blind, but retains all her vivacity, wit, memory, judg- 
ment, passions, and agreeableness. She goes to | 
operas, plays, suppers, and Versailles; gives suppers | 
twicea week ; has everything new read to her ; makes | 
new songs and epigrams, aye, admirably, and remem- 
bers every one that has been made these fourscore 
years. She corresponds with Voltaire, dictates 
charming letters to him, contradicts him, is no bigot 
to him or anybody, and laughs both at the clergy 
and the philosophers.’ She died in 1780, at the age 
of eighty-four. Ofthe Duchess de Choiseul, he says, 
in the same letter,—‘She is not very pretty, but has 
fine eyes, and is a little model in wax-work, which, 
not being allowed to speak for some time as incapa- 
ble, has a hesitation and modesty, the latter of which | 
the court has not cured, and the former of which is 
atoned for by the most interesting sound of voice, 
and forgotten in the most elegant turn and propriety 
of expression. Oh! it is the gentlest, amiable, civil 
little creature that ever came out of a fairy egg !’” 








Poetry for the People, and other Poems. By 
Richard Monckton Milnes, Moxon. 


A volume of genuine poetry does not often come 
before us; such a welcome stranger, however, 
is here. But, inasmuch as we recognize the 
superiority of Mr. Milnes among his contem- 
poraries in that school of serene and contem- 
plative art, the choice of which, by young ambi- 
tion, is a sign full of health and hope, so must 
we denounce the obvious blemishes of his verse, 
which, though in these green years they be but 
trifles, maturity and progress may ripen into 
offences. Why, in his love of simplicity and 
quietism, should he allow himself to be seduced 
into flatness and puerility of expression ?—why, 
in his resolution to make English song speak 





English language, should he adopt verbal pecu- 


and are now—a more welcome task—to speak of | 
its merits. | 
As a poem for the rich, we know of few things | 
fuller of meaning than the following—let us | 
particularly instance the seventh stanza. As a 
work of art, too, it is simple and pathetic, without 
feebleness :— 
The Violet Girl. 
When fancy will continually rehearse 
Some painful scene once present to the eye, 


*Tis well to mould it into gentle verse, 
That it may lighter on the spirit lie. 


Home yestern eve I wearily returned, 

Though bright my morning mood and short my way, 
But sad experience in one moment earned 

Can crush the heapt enjoyments of the day. 


Passing the corner of a popu'lous street, 

I markt a girl whose wont it was to stand, 

With pallid cheek, torn gown, and naked feet, 
And bunches of fresh Violets in each hand. 

There her small commerce in the chill March weather 
She plied with accents miserably mild ; 

It was a frightful thought to set together 

Those blooming blossoms and that fading child :— 
—Those luxuries and largess of the earth, 

Beauty and pleasure to the sense of man, 

And this poor sorry weed cast loosely forth 

On Life’s wild waste to struggle as it can! 

To me that odorous purple ministers 
Hope-bearing memo’ries and inspiring glee, 

While meanest images alone are hers, 

The sordid wants of base humanity. 


Think after all this lapse of hungry hours, 

In the disfurnisht chamber of dim cold, 

How she must loathe the very smiling flowers 
That on the squalid table lie unsold! 

Rest on your woodland banks and wither there, 
Sweet preluders of Spring! far better so, 
Than live misused to fill the grasp of care, 
And serve the piteous purposes of woe. 

Ye are no longer Nature's gracious gift, 
Yourselves so much and harbingers of more, 
But a most bitter irony to lift 

The veil that hides our vilest mortal sore. 


Here, we cannot but call the attention of 
those curious in the mysteries of versification, 
to the form into which the moderns have cast 





the Elegiac stanza, by the use of those par- 


Milnes, and never either reached or attempted 
by Wordsworth, who, indeed, seldom fails to 
reach what he attempts. Of a like individuality 
is the following, in which every separate word 
seems to have been chosen for its significance : 
Naples and Venice. 
OVERLOOKING, Overhearing, Naples and her subject bay, 
Stands Camaldoli, the convent, shaded from the inclement 
ray. 
Thou, who to that lofty terrace, lov’st on summer eve to go, 


Tell me, Poet! what Thou seest,—what Thou hearest, there 
below! 


Beauty, beauty, perfect beauty! Sea and City, Hills and 
Ki 


ir, 
Rather blest imaginations than realities of fair. 
Forms of grace alike contenting casual glance and stedfast 


gaze, 
Tender lights of pearl and opal mingling with the diamond 
blaze. 


Sea is but as deepen’d ether: white as snow-wreaths sun- 
beshone 

Lean the Palaces and Temples green and purple heights 
upon. 

Streets and paths mine eye is tracing, all replete with 
clam’orous throng, 

Where I see and where I see not waves of uproarroll along. 

As the sense of bees unnumbered, burning through the walk 
of limes,— 

As the thought of armies gathering round a chief in antient 
times,— 

So from Corso, Port, and Garden, rises Life’s tumultuous 
strain, 

Not secure from wildest utterance rests the perfect-crystal 
main. 

Still the all-enclosing Beauty keeps my spirit free from 

arm,— 

Distance blends the veriest discords into some melodious 
charm. 

—OVERLOOKING, overhearing, Venice and her sister isles, 

Stands the giant Campanile massive ‘mid a thousand piles. 

Thou who to this open summit lov’st at every hour to go, 

Tell me, Poet ! what Thou seest, what Thou hearest, there 
below. 

Wonder, wonder, perfect wonder! Ocean is the City’s moat; 

On the bosom of broad Ocean seems the mighty weight to 
float : 

Seems yet stands as strong and stable as on land e’er city 
shaull,— 

Only moves that Ocean-serpent, tide-impelled, the Great 
Canal. 


Rich arcades and statued pillars, gleaming banners, bur- 
nisht domes,— 

Ships approaching,—ships departing,—countless ships in 
harbour-homes. 


Yet so silent! scarce a murmur winged to reach this airy 


seat, 
Hardly from the close Piazza rises sound of voice or feet. 
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Plash of oar or single laughter,—cry or song of Gondolier,— 
Signals far between to tell me that the work of life is here. 
Like a glorious maiden dreaming music in the drowsy heat, 
Lies the City, unbetokening where its myriad pulses beat. 
And I think myself in cloudland,—almost try my power of 


will, 
Whether I can change the picture, or it must be Venice 
still. 


When the question wakes within me, which hath won the 
crown of deed, 

Venice with her moveless silence, Naples with her noisy 
speed? 

Which hath writ the goodlier tablet for the past to hoard 
and show, ; 

Venice in her student stillness, Naples in her living glow? 

Here are chronicles with virtues studded as the night with 
stars,— 


Records there of passions raging through a wilderness of 
wars: 


There a tumult of ambitions, power afloat on blood and 
tears,— 


Here one simple reign of wisdom stretching thirteen hun- 
dred years: 

Self-subsisting, self-devoted, there the moment's hero 
ruled,— 


Here the State, each one subdui 
passion schooled: 


Here was Art the nation’s mistress, Art of colour, Art of 


g, pride hained and 





stone— 
There before the leman Pleasure bowed the people's heart 
alone. 
Venice! vocal is thy silence, can our soul but rightly hear ; 
Naples! dumb as death thy voices, listen we however near. 
Some legendary poems are devoted to the 
transmission to the Middle Ages of those Pagan 
superstitions, in which the goddess Venus, as an 
impersonation of Evil, played so conspicuous a 
part; but our few remaining extracts must be of 
amore popular quality :— 
The Spring and the Brook. 
It may be that the Poet is as a Spring, 
That, from the deep of being, pulsing forth, 
Proffers the hot and thirsty sons of earth 
Refreshment unbestowed by sage or king. 
Still is he but an utte’rance,—a lone thing,— 
Sad-hearted in his very voice of mirth,— 
Too often shive’ring in the thankless dearth 
Of those affections he the best can sing. 
But Thou, O lively Brook! whose fruitful way 
Brings with it mirror’d smiles, and green, and flowers,— 
Child of all scenes, companion of all hours, 
Taking the simple cheer of every day,— 
How little is to thee, thou happy Mind, 
That solitary parent Spring behind! 


The last, from the ‘ Christmas Story’—a fire- 
side tale for a child, again noticeable for the 
mystical meaning, which distinguishes it from 
Wordsworth’s poetry for children—is beautiful, 
both as a picture and as a piece of melody :— 


It was on such a night as this, 

Six hundred years ago, 
The wind as loud and pityless, 

As loaded with the snow, 
A night when you might start to meet 
A friend in an accustomed street, 
That a lone child went up and down 
The pathways of an antient town. 
A little child, just such as you, 
With eyes, though clouded, just as blue, 
With just such long fine golden hair, 
But wet and rough for want of care, 
And just such tender tottering feet 
Bare to the cold and stony street. 


Alone! this fragile human flower, 

Alone! at this unsightly hour, 

A playful, joyjul, peaceful form, 
A creature of delight, 

Become companion of the storm, 

And phantom of the night! 


No gentler thing is near,—in vain 
Its warm tears meet the frozen rain, 
No watchful ears await its cries 

On every name that well supplies 
The childly nature with a sense 

Of love and care and contidence ; 

It looks before, it looks behind, 
And staggers with the weighty wind, 
Till terror overpowering grief, 

And feeble as an autumn leaf, 

It passes down the tide of air, 

It knows not, thinks not, how or where. 


Beneath a carven porch, before 
An iron-belted oaken door, 
The tempest drives the cowering child, 
And rages on as hard and wild. 
This is not shelter, though the sleet 
Strikes heavier in the open street, 
For, to that infant ear, a din 
Of festive merriment within 
Comes, by the contrast, sadder far, 
Than all the outer windy war, 
With something cruel, something curst, 
In each repeated laughter-burst ; 
The thread of constant cheerful light, 
Drawn through a crevice on the sight, 





Tells it of heat it cannot feel, 

And all the fire-side bliss 
That home's dear portals can reveal 

On such a night as this. 
How can those hands so small and frail, 
Empassioned as they will, avail 
Against that banded wall of wood 
Standing in senseless hardihood 
Between the warmth and love and mirth, 
The comforts of the living earth, 
And the lorn creature shivering there, 
The plaything of the savage air? 

We could proceed further with quotation, to 
our own contentment, but other duties recall us. 
It is enough, in parting, to repeat, that if almost 
every poem in the volume warrants the strictness 
and remonstrances with which our notice com- 
menced, it is because it contains germs of goodly 
promise, as well as manifestations of graceful 
performance. 





The Alphabet explained, or the Science of Arti- 
culate Sounds, in connexion with the Origin 
and History of Nations, §c. By the Rev. 
J. Brodie, ALM. Edinburgh, Johnstone. 

Tue title of this book is a sufficient indication, 

not only of the contents of the volume, but of 

its merits and its faults. The course of writers 
on such subjects is so rigorously laid down for 
them by the necessity of circumstances, that 
there is no escaping from its. trammels; and all 
that can distinguish one author from another, is 
a difference of degree. One antiquarian may 
have read more, and another may rush into the 
abysses of an hypothesis with a more Curtian 
dash; but they all bring to the task nearly the 
same qualities of mind—all pursue the same 
logical course,—and all arrive alike at an unsa- 
tisfactory conclusion. The subject has been 
tried historically, analytically, conjecturally, and 
always with the one negative result; and that 
for the best possible reason. Where there are 
no premises, there can be no conclusions; and 
(what comes to the same thing) where there are 
no clear and undeniably connected premises, 
there can be no clear and demonstrable conclu- 
sions. The origin of nations and of languages 
underwent no steady and persevering scrutiny 
by any of the ancients whose labours have 
reached posterity. They undertook no scientific 
investigations, and their early history is all 
mythic. Those nearest to the fountain-head of 
intelligence, who could have collected tradition 
while it was fresh and living, were too much 
pre-occupied with founding and defending a 
nascent civilization, to preserve the record; and 
when Greece began to find leisure for inquiry, 
an absurd rivality in national vanity grafted the 
wilful fabrications of fable on the prevalent ig- 
norance of fact. Scattered, indeed, up and dow, 
in all sorts of writers, are to be found isolated 
assertions, hints, or shadowings, relating to the 
unde and quo of particular tribes, and to the origin 
and Seodlagenaien of their several languages; 
but ancient history, as an ingenious author has 
justly remarked, in reference to one instance, 

‘has been obscured, rather than elucidated, by 

the Greek and Roman writers, who have endea- 

voured to weave into their own story the inci- 
dents” of all the other people of whose early 
history they had any knowledge. 

It is amidst this scattered, bald, and disjointed 
evidence, that the modern antiquarian is con- 
demned to search for his proofs; and the nature 
of the inquiry acts with an overpowering influ- 
ence in determining the characteristics of the 
inquirer. The first requisite for success in this 
department, is an aptitude for extensive and 
gluttonous reading, a mental peculiarity not 
usually combined with concomitant powers of 
digesting and co-ordinating. Almost every work 
in this department is defective in point of criti- 
cism, and of lucid statement. The facts, when 
not exclusively one-sided, are seldom carefully 
sifted, or their value in argument judiciously 





ascertained. Again, these miscellaneous data, 
the products of vague and uncertain tradition, of 
national self-conceit, and of mythological sys- 
tems, wanting alike in authority, in connected 
illustration, and in concurrence, can afford fit 
materials for little more than conjectural criticism ; 
and, however potently they may stimulate curi- 
osity, from their very nature give so little pro- 
mise of gratifying it, that persons used to a 
rigorous logic, after more or less of preliminary 
examination, will be driven to abandon the 
theme, and seek employment for their industry 
and intelligence in more prolific directions. It 
is to be presumed, then, that those who persevere 
to the printing, and commit their reputations to 
a developed theory, must be men of ardent ima- 
ginations, and habitually satisfied with distant 
approximations to evidence. Accordingly, we 
find, in all the essays of this class of writers, large 
collections of extracts, of more or less value, 
mostly taken from the same sources, and very 
generally alike,—arranged in an order subser- 
vient to a preconceived hypothesis, and brought 
to assume the required form and pressure, by a 
medium of conjectural postulates, by which each 
succeeds in establishing a different system,—all, 
on a superficial view, alike plausible; and, when 
sifted, all alike baseless and visionary. 

It must be evident to every man of cool judg- 
ment, who has dipped into this branch of reading, 
that the task of tracing the earliest migrations of 
man, and of detecting the filiation of races and 
of languages (beyond a few meagre outlines), is 
utterly hopeless. ‘The common fact, so univer- 
sally pervading the most ancient documents, of 
assigning each nation to a single individual 
founder, whose name it is supposed to bear, 
sufficiently witnesses that those statements were 
the pure inventions of fabulists ; while the other 
circumstance of the most striking affinities of 
language being exhibited by nations widely sepa- 
rated on the face of the globe, and between 
which no connexion is recorded, proves no less 
decisively, that the principal revolutions on which 
the actual distribution of mankind depends, have 
been lost in the night of ages, and are wholly 
irrecoverable. 

That the remains of languages are monu- 
ments of a more trustworthy character, at first 
sight seems sufficiently probable. As an abstract 
a gee way the opinion may contain much truth ; 

ut, when reduced to practice, we find in ety- 
mology one of the most vague and unsatisfactory 

ursuits. We discover particular words pervad- 
ing the languages of nations the most widely 
separated; while, on the other hand, not only 
the vocables, but the very grammar, of nations 
known to be branches of a common stock, are 
often widely different. Of this a striking in- 
stance was brought before the public in the 
case of the Welsh and Irish Celts, by Sir W. 
Betham (Athen, No. 336). 

To remedy, in some degree, this uncertainty, 
Mr. Brodie te adopted a new criterion, intro- 
ducing into the elements of his argument the 
characteristic pronunciation of nations. He 
supposes, or rather seems to suppose, for the 
opinion is not so set down in words, that different 
races of men, in virtue of a specific modification 
of their organs of speech, affect the use of par- 
ticular sounds, and reject others from their lan- 
guage, as unpleasant to the ear or difficult to 
pronounce. For the mode in which he employs 
this new criterion, we must refer to the work 
itself. But we may observe, that if the theory 
were correct, and if facts were at hand to give 
certainty to its results, we should probably attain 
toa knowledge of the laws by which the vocables 
themselves alter in passing from mouth to mouth ; 
since the organic aptitude for particular sounds 
must necessarily have a large share in deter- 
mining such changes,—a knowledge from which 
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we are far removed. We are inclined there- | 
fore to think, that, with respect to all dead 
languages, the means of determining the sounds | 
which prevailed in them, by assigning to each 
written character its precise oral value, are in- 
adequate to the purpose; and that the satire 
of the Bourgeois Gentilhomme on this branch of 
the science is not greatly exaggerated. With 


respect even to Latin and Greek, with which | 


we are comparatively so well acquainted, our 
notion of the manner in which they were really 
pronounced when they were living languages, 
will most probably for ever remain merely con- 
jectural. 

This is a point on which Mr. Brodie has 
expended his utmost powers; and, from an 
elaborate analysis of the alphabets, he con- 
cludes that the mode of pronouncing Greek was 
of Scythic origin; and that of Latin, Teutonic. 
With respect to the latter proposition, the large 
portion of Teutonic vocables in Latin, (the whole, 
says Horne Tooke, which are not Greek,) and the 
closeness of their affinity in form to the Teutonic 
originals, leave scarcely a doubt that a part, at 
least, of the founders of that tongue, were de- 
rived from a Teutonic emigration, though both 
history and tradition fail in determining how and 
when it took place. Mr. Brodie, however, asserts 
that the Etruscan pronunciation was Celtic : yet 
history leads us irresistibly to believe that the 
Etruscans must have had some considerable 
share in forming the earlier spoken language of 
Rome. If Micali is to be trusted, the early popu- 
lation of Italy was an amalgam of many different 
races, which seems to preclude the possibility of 
any safe deductions being attainable from such 
a line of argument. 

On the other hand, Mr. Brodie has made the 
most of the argument derivable from the way in 
which the Greeks wrote the proper names of 
Rome in their translations. His assertion that 
the Greeks never rendered the Latin C by sigma 
but always by kappa, is, we think, nearly con- 
clusive of the manner in which Cesar and Cicero 
pronounced their own names, and shows that 
our method is incorrect. Still a great doubt must 
hang over the period when the modern pronun- 
ciation of this letter was adopted; whether 
before or after the cessation of classical Latin as 
a living speech. The two sounds of & and s 
are indeed nearer allied than at first might be 
suspected, both being alike mutable with the 
aspirate. Thus the Greek aX¢ is the Latin sal; 
and the Latin collum and caput are the English 
hill and head. It is further to be remarked, 
that the adoption of the Greek sigma into the 
Latin alphabet, to represent the sound of kappa, 
could not have been merely accidental and cause- 
less ; and could hardly have occurred if that were 
its exclusive use. His argument, also, to prove 
that the Latin gu had a pronunciation equi- 
valent to the wh in “ what,” (sometimes spelt, 
by the bye, in old Scotch, quhat) is equally con- 
vincing. 

The following remarks on the influence of 
Greek on the Latin language (after having first 
contributed to polish it) in finally assisting its 
decay, merit consideration :— 

“ Notwithstanding the number and celebrity of 
these [the Augustan classic] authors, they seem to 
have given but a very temporary check to the cor- 
ruption of Latin, as the language of common con- 
versation. This proceeded from two causes. In 
the first place, the commotions which the state under- 
went carried off many of the original inhabitants, 
while a number of strangers flocked to Rome, and 
supplied their place. Cicero (De Claris Oratoribus, 
c. 74,) complains of the Latin being thus corrupted 
in his time. The second,and by far the most power- 
ful cause, was the almost idolatrous reverence paid 
by the learned to the Greek. That the Romans 
should have imitated those who wrote in that lan- 





guage, was natural, The knowledge of Grecian litera- 


ture had first excited them to similar pursuits, and, 
tending to improve their taste, was in the highest de- 
gree advantageous: but their respect for the language 
of Greece was carried to a height at once ridiculous 
and pernicious. Whatever was not Grecian, how- 
ever beautiful in itself, was accounted barbarous. 
Thus with regard to pronunciation, all the sounds 
peculiar to the Latin were reckoned, with what jus- 
tice the reader may determine, harsh and disagree- 
able. wn final being common in Greek, was reckoned 
a pleasing sound; m at the end of words, found 
only in Latin, was harsh and grating. pn, i. e. 
was soft and delightful to a polished ear ; F a horrid 
brutal sound, unfit for human speech. The F, m 
final, and v consonant, in short, to adopt Quinctilian’s 
account of them, (De Oratore, Lib. xii. c. 10,) were 
not only useless but harsh, not only harsh but horrid, 
not only horrid, but, to complete the climax, unlike 
anything in Greek. This love of Grecianizing is 
reprobated by Cicero, who exhorts his countrymen, 
* Bonitate potius nostrorum verborum utamur, quam 
splendore Grecorum :’ while he laments that some 
of the most agreeable peculiarities of the older 
writers, such as the dropping of the final s, had be- 
come unfashionable. The poets justly appreciating 
their beauty, took advantage of the licence allowed 
them, to introduce many of these peculiarities into 
their works ; hence, Virgil is styled by Quinctilian 
‘an admirer of antiquity.’ By thus adapting their 
language to the idiom and rules of composition be- 
longing to another, in many respects essentially diffe- 
rent, the Latin authors never acquired that degree of 
popular favour to which their merits otherwise 
entitled them. Though it was a great recommenda- 
tion to the literati in Rome, that a book was com- 
posed according to the strictest rules of Grecian cri- 
ticism, this circumstance thwarted the prejudices of 
the people, and formed to them an insuperable ob- 
jection. This difference of taste between the learned 
and the people, by which latter term we do not mean 
the vulgar only, but also the more respectable classes, 
daily increased ; the vernacular Latin continued to 
change according to its own peculiar characteristics, 
and that used by the learned more and more assimi- 
lated to the Greek, so that before the end of the 
second century, the language of Rome consisted of 
two distinct dialects. * * Of the little interest which 
the people in general took in the labours of these 
literary Grecomaniacs, the following passage from 
Pliny’s Letters, affords a striking example. (Lib. i. 
c. 1.) Speaking of the public recital of poems, he 
says, ‘It is evident that the greater part of the 
audience, which is collected on these occasions, 
comes with reluctance ; they loiter around the place 
of assembly, join in little parties of conversation, and 
send every now and then to inquire whether the 
author is come, whether he has read the preface, or 
whether he has nearly finished the piece. Then, 
with an air of the greatest indifference, they just look 
in, and withdraw again, some by stealth, and others 
with less ceremony. It was not thus in the time of 
our ancestors.’ * * The indifference to the charms 
of poetry, which Pliny here complains of, sprung not 
from the civil oppression of the Romans, but from 
the poems themselves having been composed in a 
dialect, not only distinct from that spoken by the 
people, but unsuited to the natural genius of the lan- 
guage. Of the changes undergone by the conversa- 
tional, or, as some might, perhaps, be still inclined to 
term it, the vulgar Latin, we can only judge by 
analogy ; it having lain neglected till greatly changed, 
both in pronunciation and vocables, it again ap- 
peared as the modern Spanish and Italian.” 

This tallies very closely with Juvenal’s attack 
on the Roman women of fashion, for affecting 
Greek literature—an attack altogether objectless 
if the mass of the public were likely to sympa- 
thize with the offenders. Indeed, the fact may 
be collected from a variety of sources, that the 
main body of the Roman population was only 
in a trifling degree impressionable by the beauties 
of Grecian art and literature; nor is it likely, on 
several general considerations, that the spoken 
language of a people could be influenced exten- 
sively by the caprice of its aristocracy, especially 
when books were scarce and reading a rare ac- 
complishment. 

In conclusion, it is not our design to prejudge 
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Mr. Brodie’s argument, or to determine how far 
he is better or worse than his many predecessors 
of the same school. Those who may desire to 
attain to this knowledge by a royal road will 
find one in the first Appendix, a short treatise on 
the origin and progress of alphabetic writing; 
which contains, in a concentrated form, the prin- 
cipal peculiarities of the greater work : its faci- 
lity at jumping from small premises to large 
conclusions, its various reading, and its neglect 
of many philosophical deductions from general 
causes, which might have materially modified his 
own conclusions. 








Shetland and the Shetlanders. By Catherine 

Sinclair. 

(Second Notice.) 

Piunaine, literally, in medias res, we shall 
permit Miss Sinclair to talk without interrup- 
tion on our part, of Brodie Castle,—Forres, inter- 
esting from the magnificent Danish antiquarian 
relic in its neighbourhood, and as one of the 
stations of a Macbeth pilgrimage,—and Darna- 
way Castle, compendiously described as having 
a Grecian front, windows decorated with gothic 
ornaments, and chimneys like eau de Cologne 
bottles: Altyre, too, with its gorgeous parterres, 
—Moy House, remarkable for its garden possess- 
ing “the finest gean, alias wild-cherry trees to 
be found in Scotland’—and net pause till we 
arrive at the scene of the Morayshire floods, and 
of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s interesting chro- 
nicle. Dunphail is haunted by a story which 
Scott might have tried his hand upon, had his 
own stock of legend fallen short :— 

“The Cummings were among the greatest and 
bravest of all the Highland clans; and King Robert 
Bruce, who wished to exterminate them, created 
Randolph, his own nephew, Earl of Moray, and being 
in a generous mood, granted him this estate. Old 
Cumming of Dunphail, not seeing the eligibility of 
that arrangement, resisted the transfer, and sustained 
a long siege within this castle. Meantime his son, 
Alister Bane, a young man of extraordinary enter- 
prise and courage, preserved the famishing garrison 
alive, by seizing opportunities occasionally to throw 
in sacks of oatmeal across a deep fissure in the rocks 
which we were shown. The enemy vainly endea- 
voured to detect the place of his concealment, until 
they brought a bloodhound to the spot, which tracked 
him through the woods. Here we traced every step 
of the ravine ourselves, till we reached the fatal cave 
where he was overtaken, the entrance being no larger 
than that of a dog kennel, and there his enemies 
lighted a fire that he might be smoked to death. 
The young hero, seeing his fate inevitable, attempted 
to come forth, saying, ‘Let me out to die like a 
Cumming, sword in hand!’ But Lord Randolph 
cruelly thrust him back, and replied, ‘ No! die like 
a wolf as you are!’ The head of Alister Bane was 
cut off, and carried to a rock opposite, where old 
Cumming stood, expecting the arrival of his son 
with provisions, and there the enemy threw it at his 
feet, calling out, in an insulting tone, ‘ Here’s beef 
for your bannocks!’ The wretched father recog- 
nized his son, and exclaimed, in an agony of rage 
and grief, ‘ This is a bone to pick that you shall rue !” 
Discouraged, however, and subdued by so frightful a 
calamity, the old man struggled no longer, but 
yielded to his fate, and was put to death, with his 
forty faithful clansmen. Their heads were stuck up 
in terrorem at Elgin, and their mutilated bodies 
thrust into a cairn near the spot where they fell, 
which was shown ever afterwards as ‘the tomb of the 
headless Cummings.’ A few years since the parish 
clergyman caused the skeletons to be dug up, and 
carefully buried in a distant church-yard, at the risk 
of destroying the evidence of this melancholy tale. 
Not a single skull was found on that occasion, and I 
am always glad when proof can be brought, that tra- 
dition really has spoken the truth.” 

Dunphail was all but destroyed in the great 
flood, concerning which a few particulars may be 
here added :— 

—*“the Tumultuous Divie rushing like a wall of 
water down the glen, and sweeping away in its mad 
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career bridges, mills, trees, cattle, and cottages, to the 
value of 50007. The very house itself was besieged 
by the raging stream, and though its foundation is 
high and rocky, the inhabitants were advised to 
hasten out for safety, which they all did with the ex- 
ception of a Highland dairy-maid, who insisted with 
great courage on remaining, because it is considered 
* unlucky’ to desert a house entirely. No persuasion 
could induce her to move, so she was forcibly ejected, 
and the proprietor himself remained alone, to garrison 
the walls and to watch over the fate of his beautiful 
residence. The water rose higher and higher, the 
night had closed in darkness, and the rock was 
crumbling fast away to within a few feet of the 
corner wall, when suddenly a distant bank broke 
down on an opposite side of the stream, and the 
current was thus unexpectedly drained off. * * 

“The former proprietor of Reluglas wishing very 
naturally to commemorate the wonderful height to 
which the Findhorn and Divie then rose, placed a 
stone at the proper place, with an inscription to 
testify that there the two streams actually met, but 
a mischievous traveller lately rooted up the stone 
and carried it to a perfectly incredible eminence, 
where it now stands gravely informing us that here is 
the level to which the water rose.” 

Next in the long list of Scottish country-houses 
comes Castle Grant, Lord Seafield’s mansion: a 
stern-looking old place, as usual, full of anecdotes 
and portraits :-— 

“None were so beautiful, however, as the young 
heiress of Rossdhu, Miss Colquhoun, painted by 
Ramsay, in a rich white satin dress, and carrying a 
wreath of flowers. She was forcibly carried off by a 
second son of this family, who proved, when on trial 
for the offence, that the lady sat in front on the 
horse, and must therefore have run off with him! 
This plea being considered satisfactory, the gentle- 
man was acquitted, and became afterwards laird of 
Grant, on which his second son succeeded to the 
beautiful and extensive domain of Rossdhu on Loch 
Lomond. * * 

* Anold Laird of Grant formerly despatched one 
of his clan to the Earl of Findlater with a present of 
chickens and venison, but the Highlander not being 
a good linguist, delivered his message in a most defe- 
rential manner as follows:—* The Laird 0° Grant's 
compliments to the Laird o° Fin-laater, and sends 
him sickness and vengeance. If he wants more he 
can have them !’’” 

But the splendours and the associations of all 
these noble houses, are small and few compared 
with those of Castle Gordon. Here are two 
among Miss Sinclair's ‘‘ pencillings” in the por- 
trait gallery, from the note book of family tra- 
dition :— 

“The first Earl, who had three wives, looks as if 
he had wept his eyes out for them all, and the first 
Marquis is a grand aristocratic-looking personage. 
On his first attending court, being censured for not 
bowing when introduced, he proudly replied, ‘I am 
accustomed to live in a country where everybody 
bows to me!’ * * 

“ We looked with some awe yet, at the ancient 
Countess of Huntly, who was a most terrifying cha- 
racter inher time. About the year 1590, during her 
husband’s absence, she received the chief of Mackin- 
tosh on an embassy of peace, and angrily declared, 
that there should be no reconciliation till his neck 
was on the block, The unwary visitor jocularly 
laid his head on a table in pretended submission, 
seeing which one of the attendants of the Countess 
instantly grasped a carving-knife, and severed it from 
his shoulders. This unhappy victim was nephew to 
the Earl of Moray. His followers she afterwards 
imprisoned, and fed them like swine out of a trough ; 
but for these crueltics, and many more, her title was 
forfeited, though subsequently restored. The son of 
this ferocieus lady being condemned to death, she 
begged his life in vain, and found no more mercy 
than she had shown. Being considered the hand- 
somest man ef the age, Queen Mary became accused 
of partiality to him, and was forced against her will 
to witness his execution. thing in the way of 
fortune-telling could be more@urious than that which 
occurred to this Countesse’s husband, Lord Huntly, 
who had been warned that he should certainly die 
at Corraighie. The name sounded to him like 








Creigh, a place near Aberdeen, which he always 
afterwards carefully avoided, but when dangerously 
wounded at the battle of Corraighie, he anxiously 
inquired the name of the place, on hearing which, he 
repeated it thrice before he died, * Corraighie! Cor- 
raighie! Corraighie! then God be merciful to me.’” 
Here is a story which whimsically introduces 
a glimpse of “ the sweet shady side of Pall Mall” 
into the midst of an august Scottish domain :— 
“JT was much amused to hear of a narrow escape 
made by Sheridan when he was deer-shooting once 
in the north; but his ingenuity was equal to every 
emergency, and delivered him on this occasion. The 
Duke of Atholl having furnished him with an escort 
of Highlanders, besides a luxurious and very substan- 
tial luncheon, he began the day’s sport by sitting 
down to finish the wine and refreshments, during 
which unusual commencement of the campaign, his 
companions, after consulting aside for some time, 
came forward in a body, and sternly asked whether 
he were any relation to ‘that wicked fellow Sheridan 
of London, who had dared to abuse Lord Melville 2?” 
* What do you take me for?’ answered Sheridan, 


palace of the Duke of Athol, but leaves it pre- 
sently for Blair-Athol :— 


“The weather was as beautiful as the scenery, 
when we drove next morning towards the noble hills 
and castle of Blair-Athol, along miles of aged ash 
trees, oaks, and beeches, admiring and criticising a 
rapid succession of beautiful seats, and, to sum up 
all, threading through the very essence of Highland 
beauty, the pass of Killie-crankie, which every in- 
dividual should see who has an eye inhishead. The 
landscape is so enchanting, I could scarcely believe 
my eyes when I looked at it—The rapid Garry 
roaring fiercely along its rocky bed, the cultivated 
fields, the wooded hills, the towering mountains, the 
gay little gardens, and the regiment of villas, are 
beautiful enough to make one dream for a moment, 
in spite of precept and experience, that there might 
be such a thing on earth as perfect happiness. In 
the most romantic part of this magnificent glen stands 
an old grey stone, raised in memory of * The bloody 
Claverhouse,’ as one party name him, and ‘ The bold 
Dundee,’ as others insist he should be called, who 
died here, like Nelson, in the moment of victory, 





with well-feigned indignation. ‘Related to such a 
fellow as that! If I could only catch the rascal, I 
would hang him on the spot!’ ‘So should we, as 
soon as look at him !” replied the trusty escort, confi- 
dentially, and poor Sheridan, who frequently told 
the story afterwards, lost no time in making a pretext 
to hurry home.” 


Cullen House, the seat of the Findlaters, and 
Duff House have each their picture galleries. 
Fyvie Castle, “built in the time of Robert 
Bruce, and considered as one of the most exten- 
sive, picturesque, and ancient edifices in Scot- 
land,” furnishes its legend of “ Tifty’s Annie,” 
who, as every lover of ballad-lore knows, was a 
miller’s daughter, who preferred the laird’s 
trumpeter to the laird. Her passion, brought 
to a disastrous end by the violence of her am- 
bitious brother, was commemorated by the laird, 
who “erected a leaden image of his more suc- 
cessful rival, which is now conspicuously to be 
seen blowing his trumpet towards the mill of 
Tifty, and thus commemorating that melancholy 
tragedy.” ~ 

Leing entangled among the old houses, which 
give Miss Sinclair such full occasion for pleasant 
gossip, we must skip Aberdeen, and pass Castle 
Fraser for Kildrummy Castle, the seat of the re- 
nowned Earls of Mar, and the scene of three 
sieges :— 

“ The third siege in 1404 is quite romantic, when 
it was assailed by a band of robbers, commanded by 
Alexander Stewart, natural son of that notorious 
character, infamous in our Scottish annals, ‘ The 
Wolf of Badenoch,’ whose real title was Earl of 
Buchan, being third son of King Robert the Second. 
Though he burned and robbed Elgin Cathedral, ill 
treated his wife, a Countess in her own right, and 
distinguished himself by every species of atrocity, yet 
on his tomb-stone, in Dunkeld Cathedral, we find 
him complacently stated to be ‘of good memory !° 
—The adventurous young freebooter and his gang 
attacked Kildrummy Castle when it was occupied 
by the hereditary Countess of Mar, in her own right, 
then a widow. He stormed it, gained possession, 
made a mockery of delivering up the keys and papers 
into her own hand at the gate, and finally obliged 
her to declare that she voluntarily took him as her 
husband, for better or worse,—indeed he could 
hardly be worse. The successful adventurer now 
styled himself Earl of Mar, and became, as times go, 
quite a respectable man! He was ambassador 
“extraordinary!” to England, fought in a tourna- 
ment with the Earl of Kent, commanded a Scottish 
army against the Lord of the Isles at Harlow, was 
generalissimo to the Duke of Burgundy in support 
of the Bishop of Liege, and retaining the Earldom, 
though his wife died without children, he finally mar- 
ried Lady Duffy], an heiress in Brabant.” 

Invercauld, Mar Lodge, and Loch-na-gar are 
map away in one and the same chapter—but 

{iss Sinclair thrives best when not called on to 
be poetical. At Dunkeld she laments more 
naturally over the magnificent and unfinished 


both conquering and conquered. It was an amusing 
| scene which took place once, when a very aged Lady 
| Elphinstone being introduced to Claverhouse, he 
| politely remarked to her, * You must have seen many 
| interesting things in your day, Madam?’ To which 
| she dryly answered, *’Deed no, Sir, except when I 
was young, that we had one Knox deaving us wi’ his 

clavers, and now we have a Clavers deaving us wi’ 
| his knocks!’ ” 

A passage more amusingly characteristic of 
Miss Sinclair’s manner could hardly be found: 
_ but we must add yet another, descriptive of the 
, Tilt-meeting at Blair-Athol, where the authoress 
| takes leave of the public :— 

“On a grassy plain, like a magnified bowling- 
green, surrounded by a ring of wild and wooded 
| mountains, we saw a brilliant circle of carriages, 
filled with ladies—all young and beautiful, of course, 
| —wearing arches of feathers over their heads, and 
| gardens of flowers underneath their bonnets. Within 
| this wreath of beauty and fashion, was collected a 
| multitude of tall, fine-looking Highlanders, showily 
| dressed in the gay tartans of their various clans. 
Here kilts, philabegs, plaids, dirks, Highland bon- 
nets, and eagles’ feathers were all mingled in one 
| dazzling medley, varied by the animated counte- 
| nances of those who wore them, all glowing with 
| health, excitement, and good humour. The scene was 
| greatly enlivened by the warlike bagpipes, decorated 
| with magnificent banners, and long streamers which 
floated like rainbows in the air; and without doubt 
the most dignified looking human being who steps 
upon the earth, is a Highland piper in full costume, 
his feathers waving like cedar-trees in his bonnet, 
while he blows through his pipe, till he almost blows 
his head off, and struts about, as if he were leading 
all his clansmen to victory. We have never been 
| distinctly told what was ‘the tune the cow died of,’ 
| but I am convinced it could only be a Highland 
pibroch.” 

* A tall grand-looking Highlander in full costume 
was pointed out to me at the Tilt meeting, who held 
himself perfectly erect, and walked with a free and 
graceful step. My companion whispered that he was 
the eldest son of Lord $ n, and I never guessed, 
of course, that there could be any mistake, till several 
minutes afterwards, when he appeared in the ring 
as a competitor, instead of a judge, and he turned 
out to bean innkeeper, celebrated for his prowess and 
activity. * * Each performer successively carried the 
well-grown trunk of a larch tree, nearly twenty feet 
long, quite erect in his hands, and after running a few 
steps, threw it violently forward with so strong an 
impetus, that the top struck the ground, and it 
wheeled completely over, describing a half-circle in 
the air. As one competitor after another attempted 
this Herculean feat, a pause of intense interest took 
place, but the greatest success did not elicit a soupgon 
of applause. If the audience had been composed of 
Madame Tussaud’s wax-werk figures, they could 
scarcely have remained more passive. Except a 
glance of surprise exchanged between those who stood 
nearest each other, no external symptom of approba- 
tion appeared !” 








“ Highland dancing displays incomparable execu- 
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tion, and requires a rapidity of movement which the 
eye can scarcely follow. One of the performances 
would have amused you much, on account of the 
extreme precision and neatness which it required, 
being quite in the hair-breadth style. Two walking 
sticks are laid on the ground in a horizontal cross, 
within the four angles of which a dancer undertakes 
to perform with matchless rapidity a series of the 
most intricate steps, but the instant his foot acci- 
dentally touches one of the sticks, he is obliged to 
stop. Formerly two sharp swords supplied the place 
of those inoffensive poles, and they so effectually 
disabled a performer, after the slightest faux pas, 
from continuing to exhibit, that he might as well 
have executed his hornpipe among red-hot plough- 
shares. The dance gets quicker and quicker, the 
music more rapid, and the steps more intricate every 
instant, while the competitor passes with ceaseless 
activity over the prostrate sticks, springing so lightly 
across, that his feet seem only pointing to the ground, 
without ever resting on it. All that feet can do, 
these Highlanders did, and more than I ever saw 
any feet attempt before, but we all looked on in 
solemn silence, as if witnessing an execution. . No- 
thing ever looked more like insanity than the reels 
at last! Four stout Highlanders, in full dress, raised 
on a wet slippery wooden platform, and dancing in 
the open air, under a torrent of rain, cracking their 
fingers to imitate castanets, shuffling, capering, 
cutting, whirling round, and uttering the sort of 
sudden yell, customary here, during a very animated 
dance, to encourage the piper. In tolerable weather 
this would have been all very enlivening, but I felt 
grieved for the beautiful tartans, which grew dim as 
we looked at them, and such joyous merriment, 
under a canopy of mist, rain, and east wind, seemed 
quite delirious, The wives, sisters, and daughters of 
the performers were all anxiously looking on from 
beneath their cotton umbrellas with sensations of in- 
terest and excitement, such as the greatest gambler 
on a race-course might have envied, and my chief 
diversion arose from watching their eager counte- 
nances, while frequently, in a burst of uncontrollable 
excitement, they broke through the lines, and ad- 
vanced within a few paces of the competitors. At 
one moment, when the rain poured down with pecu- 
liar vehemence, a crowd of dripping-wet clansmen, to 
save their gay tartans, put up a multitude of um- 
brellas, and cowered so near our carriage for shelter, 
that we saw nothing of the dancing. My teasing di- 
lemma being observed by one of the judges who hap- 
pened to pass, he obligingly resolved to befriend me, 
and called out tothe men ina tone of indignant asto- 
nishment, *‘ Put down these umbrellas!! Who ever 
heard before of a HigutanDER WITH AN UMBRELLA!!!” 
Down dropped every umbrella on the spot.” 

We have now done: enough has been given 
to show that Miss Sinclair does not hope without 
reason, in imagining that her guide-book may 
act as a magnet to divert some of the travelling 
carriages of 1840 from their continental direction. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Prelate, 2 vols—It is impossible to speak of 
this fiction, without adverting to the unworthy trick, 
by which, in advertising it, an attempt was made to 
foist it on the public as a tale by the author of 
“Peter Plymley’s Letters.” ‘The Prelate’ needed 
no such quackery. The story, however, is better con- 
ceived than conducted, for some of its details are 
dwelt on disproportionately. It relates the fortunes 
of a youth trained to ambition, which he allows, nay 
encourages, to overgrow more generous desires and 
purer affections. He is early in his career of courtier- 
ship, doomed to experience severe checks and fail- 
ures: retreats disgusted upon a college fellowship; 
has a noble fortune left him by a humourist ; and 
after many years of somewhat unaccountable seclu- 
sion, reappears in the world, to achieve political and 
ecclesiastical distinction, being made in one breath, a 
dean, a bishop, and all but the son-in-law of a minis- 
ter. The slip between his lip and the cup of matri- 
mony, the tasting of which is to crown his ambitious 
prospects, is caused by the unconscious intervention 
of his own natural son, the child of one beloved in 
boyhood, and sacrificed in the early days of his 
heartless manhood. Some of the characters might 
figure in a better novel,we mean Digby, the crot- 





chetty and suspicious, but true-hearted friend of the 
hero ; and Lord Banff, the crabbed and churlish old 
nobleman: on the other hand, some of the separate 
scenes are finished with a minute and gratuitous 
coarseness, which adds little to their effect, but much 
to make them repulsive. 

The Population of Pontypool.—The object of this 
pamphlet is to vindicate the character of the popula- 
tion in that part of South Wales where the late 
Chartist outbreak took place, from the imputations 
which such an occurrence would naturally suggest. 
Mr. Kenrick endeavours to show by statistical tables 
that the working classes in Pontypool and the parish of 
Trevethyn are, on the whole, a moreintelligent, moral, 
and religious class of persons than the average of the 
working classes throughout the kingdom. Yet in this 
district he gives examples of popular ignorance, which 
are somewhat astounding. When he was endeavour- 
ing to ascertain the number of uneducated children, 
of sufficient age toattend school, and therefore inquired 
how many were under three years of age, he informs 
us,—“ This inquiry gave me an example of the great 
occasion there is for education among our people; 
and the credulity with which they listen to the artful 
and monstrous stories which have been disseminated 
by designing persons. Some of the women said, 
*Is it true that Government means to destroy all 
the children under three years of age?’ Others said, 
*Do you want to send them to Van Dieman’s Land ?” 
At Blaenavon a woman observed, ‘It is said the 
Poor Law only allows us to have three children !’ 
Nearer Pontypool some women turned their backs 
upon the querists. Others said, ‘Oh I heard by the 
papers that you wanted to destroy all the children 
under four years of age, and I find now that the 
report is true !’"Moral as the population is, Mr. 
Kenrick mentions a fact that shows the district 
would be all the better for a visit from Father 
Mathew :—* I grieve to tell you that the number of 
drunkards in our parish is not less than 1,962! And 
this account, mind, is received from the mouths of 
the individuals themselves, or of their families. This 
is a self-inflicted judgment, that there are in the 
parish of Trevethin, 1,962 drunkards out of a popula- 
tion of 17,196 persons.”—Another circumstance con- 
nected with the morality of the district deserves to be 
noticed :—“* Even among the respectable part of the 
people there is rather a loose kind of morality, which 
springs from an imperfect education, want of thought, 
early habit, and prejudice. A man who would 
scorn to receive pay for work which he had not done, 
and would return me a sovereign if I had given it 
him in mistake for a shilling, will yet think it no sin 
to break up my hedges and use them for firewood, 
to cut down my brushwood to heat his oven, or to 
steal my coal; these things are happening con- 
tinually ; a local preacher was sent from a neigh- 
bouring work to the house of correction for the latter 
offence; and I found a woman innocently enough 
chopping my cordwood to light her oven a few days 
ago. I said to her, ‘I shall want to bake myself, 
perhaps, to-morrow, suppose I come then and break 
your door for firewood ?? She saw at once the im- 
propriety of her conduct; previously she seemed to 
think she was doing nothing wrong.”——One anecdote 
more, and we have done:—“The bad influence to 
which the children of the working classes are subject, 
first struck me when the following case was brought 
before my notice:—A boy about ten years of age 
was dreadfully burned at a furnace; his legs were 
half roasted ; and he was conveyed to a house, where 
his mother came to attend him. After being up two 
nights, the mother rested herself upon one corner of 
the bed, and in doing so, disturbed the boy, who 
thereupon cursed her in a most fearful manner, 
Whenever the medical man came to dress his wounds, 
he showered imprecations upon the doctor, his 
mother, and all around him. A friend who had 
taken some interest in his case, spoke with kindness 
to the boy, pointing out the wickedness of his con- 
duct ; perhaps the boy had not often been spoken to 
in that manner, for he was sorry for his fault ; his 
friend then took him by the hand to reassure him, 
and he pressed the hand to his lips, which was wet 
by his tears! You will not be surprised that a boy 
of such an affectionate disposition should have acted 
towards his mother as he did, when you hear the 
sequel of the story. After nearly three months, 
during which his father had never seen him, and had 





contributed nothing to his support, the boy got well 
enough to walk about, and one Sunday walked home : 
his mother was preparing some food for him, when 
his brutal father returned home, rather intoxicated, 
‘as was his custom on an afternoon,’ snatched the 
untasted morsel from the poor boy’s lips, turned him 
out of doors, beat his mother in the public road, 
using the most dreadful oaths, in sight of the people 
who were going to church; the language of the 
mother in the mean time was not less disgraceful, 
The lad was finally expelled in this weak condition 
to seek his fortune where he pleased; the only 
branches of his education which had been cultivated 
by his parents being lying, swearing, and drunken. 
ness. When children are thus brought up by their 
parents, is it a wonder that some of them turn out 
badly ? Is it not rather astonishing that they do not 
turn out worse ?”—If the moral condition of the 
population in this district be indeed above the average 
of the working classes in the kingdom, what must be 
the state of the rest? We humbly suggest that this 
is a question worthy of consideration. 

Sermons on the First Principles of the Oracles of 
God, by H. E. Head, M.A.—Mr. Head's controversy 
with the Bishop of Exeter is well known. This is 
a series of sermons in defence of his principles, or 
more generally, a defence of the Evangelical section 
of the Church of England. 

Statistical A t of Scotland.—The 26th num- 
ber, the last published of this excellent work, is 
wholly devoted to the county of Lanark. 








List of New Books.—The Rod and the Gun, being Two 
Treatises, by J. Wilson, F.R.S.E., and the Author of the 
Oakleigh Shooting Code, 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. Gd. clL— 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine and Surgery, 12mo. 
4s. 6d. cl.—Todd’s Student’s Manual, new edit. 12mo. 3s. cl. 
—Simon’s Meddlings with the Muse, post 8vo. 7s. cl.—The 
Album of Love, containing Love Thoughts by many Con- 
tributors, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl.—Buckland and Conybeare’s Illus- 
trations of the Landslip on the Coast of Devonshire, folio, 
2ls. swd.—A Series of Twenty-one Maps and Forty-eight 
Plans, to Illustrate the Hand-Books for Travellers on the 
Continent, post 8vo. 12s. bds.—Sandron Hall, or the Days of 
Queen Anne, by the Hon. G. Berkeley, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ll. 11s. 6d. bds.—Hardy’s Stranger’s Guide through Dublin, 
2s. 6d. in case.—The Grecian Drama, by the Rey. J.R. Darley, 
8vo. 12s. cl—Wightwick’s Palace of Architecture, imp. 8vo. 
21. 12s. 6d. cl.—Mitchell’s Life of Wallenstein, 2nd edit. 
crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Lyell’s Principles of Geology, 6th 
edit. 3 vols. fe. 24s. bds—Guizot’s Washington, translated 
by Reeve, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—The Oriental Portfolio, 
Illustrations of the Scenery, &c. of the East Indies, Part IL 
21s. cl.—Mogg’s Hand-Book for Railway Travellers, fc. 8vo. 
8s. cl.—The Life of Richard Davies, in Welsh, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
cl.—Flintoff’s Translation of Demosthenes’ Orations, 8vo. 3s. 
swd.—The Quadroone, or St. Michael's Day, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. bds—Transactions of the Provincial Medical, &c. 
Association, Vol. VIL. 8vo. 1/. lls. 6d. cl.—Stafford on the 
Prostate Gland, 8vo. 5s. bds.—Rough Notes of the Cam- 
paign in Sinde, &c. by Major Outram, 12mo. 9s. cl.—Bayly’s 
Commentaries on the Laws of England, royal 8vo. 1/. 8s. 
bds.—Annals of Humble Life, post 8vo. 9s. 6d. cl.—Haw- 
kins’s Bampton Lectures, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—The Christian 
Year, 19th edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cL—The Life of Luther, from 
the German, 8vo. 3s. swd.—Memoirs of the Late Bishop 
Bathurst, 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 12s. cl.—Jones’s Collection of 
Twenty-one Sermons in Welsh, 8vo. 4s. cl.—Miss Corner’s 
History of England, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Edgeworth’s Early 
Lessons, Vols. I. and IL. 14th edit. 18mo. 5s. hf-bd. 





(ADVERTISEMENT.]— BONNECHOSE'S HISTORY OF 
FRANCE.—The French Minister of War has just subscribed 
for a large number of copies of this popular work for distri- 
bution gst the Regi ts in the French service. This 
History has also been adopted by the Royal Council of Pub- 
lic Instruction for the use of the Normal Schools. The 
English translation may be had of all Booksellers, price 
7s. 6d., the two volumes of the French edition being com- 
prised in the one of the English. C. Tilt, London. 


(ADVERTISEMENT. ]}—F. KENNEDY begs to announce that 
everything connected with the New Postage Rates will be 
found at 49, New Bond-street —Envelopes, all sizes, 8d. per 
100; Kennedy’s Post-office Writing Papers, two sheets and 
an envelope, within a single postage ; Letter Weighers from 
1s.; Letter Paper, 3d. per quire, or 5s. per ream; Note Paper, 
2d. per quire, or 3s. per ream; the most elegant assort- 
ment of Envelope Cases, from 5s. 6d. Name Plate elegantly 
engraved and 100 superfine cards printed for 5s. Blotting 
Books, Bibles, and Prayer Books, in plain and handsome 
bindings. Kennedy's fine Cumberland Lead Pencils, the 
best in London, 6d. each, or 4s. 6d. the dozen. To THOSE 
WHO ARE ABOUT TO TRAVEL, he begs to offer his WRITING 
DESKS and DRESSING CASES. Also, Kennedy's Leather 
Writing Desk with Bramah Lock, 15s. 6d.; Rosewood and 
Mahogany Dressing Cases, with silver fittings, from 10 to 15 
guineas; Brush Cases, in Russia or Morocco, fitted with 
three of the best brushes, 17s. 6d.; also the Portable Dress- 
ing Case at 10s. 6d.; Mahogany Writing Desks from 8s.; 
Rosewoed Work-boxes, from 4s. 6d. to 10 guineas; Despatch 
Boxes, in Russia or Morocco, Russia pocket-books, spring 
clasp, from 2s. 3d. The very best Cutlery, comprising scis- 
sors, penknives, razors, table cutlery; a large variet of 
Inkstands. Dressing-cases repaired and refitted—F. Ken- 
nedy’s Dressing-case Manufactory, 49, New Bond-street. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Paris. 

Tur men of the Republic and the Empire are fast 
disappearing from amongst us. One of these, M. 
Daunou, Secretary of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
died on the 20th ult., at the Hotel Soubise, the depét 
of the national archives, of which he was also Keeper. 
It was only the day before his death, that the 
Academy received from him the first copy of the 
20th volume of the Historiens de France, which he 
had just completed in conjunction with M. Naudet. 
M. Daunou is known tothe public by many valuable 
works in literature, history, and morals; among 
others, by a Series of Lectures on Ancient History, 
and a continuation of the Histoire Littéraire of the 
Benedictines, and many articles scattered throughout 
the Journal des Savans, of which he was one of the 
editors. Among histitles to esteem while living and 
regret when dead, it should be mentioned, that he 
opposed the capital condemnation of Louis XVI. 
with vehement eloquence, furnishing a rare example 
of courage in the cause of humanity, which honour- 
ably connects his name with the illustrious one of 
Malesherbes. He was born at Boulogne-sur-mer in 
1761, brought up for the church, and became a 
member of the celebrated Congregation of the Ora- 
torians in 1777. At the dawn of the Revolution, 
Daunou, together with Lalande, Cotte, and several 
other distinguished Oratorians, signalized themselves 
by the ardour with which they embraced the new 
doctrines, and supported the new institutions, in op- 
position to, and in defiance of, the remonstrances of 
their clerical superiors. Elected a member of the 
National Assembly, Daunou displayed great zeal and 
talent in framing the Constitution. He afterwards 
became Secretary of the Convention ; and the Direc- 
tory intrusted to him, in conjunction with Monge 
and Florent, the duty of organizing the Italian Re- 
public. Shortly after he became President of the 
Council of Five Hundred. On the Restoration, he 
abandoned politics altogether, and was appointed 
Professor of Ancient History at the College de 
France. He died a member of the Chamber of 
Peers, but maintained to the last those principles 
which characterized his early life. 

The Cour Royale has reversed, with costs, the de- 
cision of the Tribunal de Commerce, which pro- 
hibited the director of the Academy of Music from 
performing Spontini’s opera. It is difficult, in- 
deed, to understand how the latter could have come 
to so absurd a decision. Spontini founded his claim 
to the injunction on a law of 1791, which forbids the 
representation on any stage of the works of living 
authors, without their consent ; but this law could 
not apply to a case in which an author had received 
direct pecuniary compensation for the work. If the 
administration of the Opera were under the necessity 
on every representation of submitting to conditions so 
onerous as those prescribed by Spontini, it must very 
soon cease to perform operas at all. The following, it 
appears, were the principal demands of Spontini, asthe 
terms of his acquiescence :—that he should be permit- 
ted to replace the third act by a new one,—that the 
administration should accept and bring out another 
five-act opera of his,which he had produced at Berlin, 
—and lastly, that since the opera of Fernand Cortez 
was originally written by command of the Emperor 
Napoleon, the renewed performance should be post- 
poned till the arrival of his ashes from St. Helena, 
to take place at the time of their interment, and 
include an interpolation in the third act, of the 
apotheosis of Napoleon, to be composed by Spontini. 
The opera continues to be performed with great 
success, and this confirmation by the Parisians of 
their ancient predilections, may, it is to be hoped, 
console the composer for his discomfiture, and soothe 
his wounded vanity. 

The Univers has just published a letter from one of 
your correspondents, Antoine d’Abbadie, containing 
some interesting particulars in reference to the social 
condition of the tribes bordering on the Red Sea. It 
states, that Oubi, one of the hereditary chiefs of 
the province of Seinéne, in Abyssinia, who rules also, 
by right of conquest, the interior of the Tegray, has 
despatched three Abyssinians to Paris, to offer to 
France possession of the Bay of Hanfilah, or Am- 
phila, according to the orthography of Salt. Oubi 
appears to have stipulated for certain advantages in 
return, among which are the hand of one of the 
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daughters of the King of the French for himself, and 
presents of glass for distribution among his leading 
M. d’Abbadie observes, with reason, that 
France can derive no advantage from the possession 
of this barren spot. 

A letter has also been published in the Débats from 
the commander of the expedition sent by the Pacha 
of Egypt to explore the country of the Bahar-el- 
Abiad, or White Nile ; but it contains so little infor- 
mation, that the substance only is worth giving you. 
“ We set out (says the commander) from Kartoum, 
and, in compliance with the orders of his Highness, 
invested with robes of honour the Scheiks of Chelouk, 
and some of those of Selim-Bakara, whom we met 
upon our road. The meks of Chelouk, either through 
fear or prejudice, did not present himself in person, 
but sent one of his people. At the distance of twelve 
halts from Chelouk, are found the hordes of the 
Nuvirs, the Kiks, and the Ouraras, the members of 
which, armed with lances and arrows, came down to 
the river, with the design of opposing our passage; but 
they were easily dispersed. Reckoning Chelouk, we 
passed eight tribes. The men of those are all black 
and naked, very numerous, as are also their oxen and 
other cattle. Their idioms, with the exception of 
that of Chelouk, are all founded upon that of the 
Dinkés. They all burn the dung of horned animals, 
and sleep in the ashes for warmth during the nights, 
which are very cold in these burning climates. At 
length, we reached latitude 3° 22’, and longitude 31°, 
from the meridian of Paris. The sun’s observation 
at noon, with the aid of the sextant, gave a height of 
8°31’. At the point where these observations were 
made, the river separates into two branches—one 
running to the east, and the other flowing westward. 
At this point, the river is not navigable, for want of 
depth.” The party then returned to Kartoum, to 
wait for further instructions. 

After the great Gobert prizes, with whose destina- 
tion your readers are already acquainted, the prin- 


leaves things thus, and which has heretofore refused 
or neglected to fit out Exploring Expeditions ; to 
accumulate national treasures of art and science, and 
facilities for their prosecution; and generally to 
pursue a system of “ in-breeding and cherishing,” as 
Milton has it, “in a great people, the seeds of virtue 
and public civility ;"-excepting always what is done 
for the diffusion of elementary popular education, 
This education, to be sure, and this diffusion of it, we 
are taught to regard as necessaries in our moral and 
social being,—the “staff of public life” among us. 
And we are right. It is so. But there are many 
other things which we have not been taught to appre- 
ciate as they deserve, and the value of which we have 
gradually to grope our way to. Their day, however, 
will come: though it cannot be expected that either a 
government or a people, so youthful, so hurried, so 
fluctuating, can reach at once to the graces and 
the “fair humanities” of the old world. Re- 
member that “The United States” are only some 
half-century old; and remember what we have been 
obliged to do and to suffer meanwhile, and under 
what circumstances. But, as I said before, the time 
is coming, if not come, when the heart of the nation 
shall acknowledge what is the high duty and destiny 
of a country like this; and then, I need not tell you, 
all is accomplished. Congress and the government 
must always represent the general, as well as the 
political character of the nation. It will be refined, 
scientific, public-spirited, or otherwise, as are the 
people. At this moment, as at all times, the repre- 
sentative and the represented, bear this relation to 
each other as intimately as might be expected from 
the nature of our institutions: and hence, from the 
signs which have appeared in the legislative bodies, 
I derive hope, and feel authorized to say what I have 
said of the advance, throughout our community, of 
what may be called the graceful and genial system 
of civilization, as distinguished from the practical 
and hard. This subject of observatories is quite in 





cipal one is that to Madame Tastu, for her Eloge 
of Madame de Sévigné. 
years ago, on the subject of “The Influence of 
Spanish genius on the literature of France, at the 
commencement of the 17th century,” was again 
postponed, for want of sufficient merit in the com- 
petitors ; and the new prizes for the next year were 
announced as being, for prose, as you have already 
stated, the Eloge of Pascal, and for poetry, that 
subject of peculiar interest in the present day, “ The 
Influence of Christian Civilization in the East.” The 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences has also 
decreed the prize which it proposed four years ago, 
on the subject of “ Primary Normal Schools,” to M. 
Barrau; and a prize extraordinary of 1,500 francs to 
M. Dumont, Inspector of Primary Schools at Fon- 
tainebleau. 

The encouragement afforded by the French 
governmeat to science has often been alluded to in 
terms of praise—I regret to say, that this praise is 
not deserved by our present rulers. A somewhat 
curious incident, which has just occurred, will serve 
to prove this. M. Stanislas Julien, the celebrated 
Chinese scholar, discovered, not long since, what he 
conceived to be a new process for the rearing of the 
silkworm. This, however, could not be carried into 
effect, without a plant peculiar to China, and un- 
known, it appears, to our European botanists. M. 
Julien stated these facts to the Minister of Com- 
merce, and requested that the government would 
order an experiment to be made, after procuring the 
requisite plants. The Minister replied, * that M. 
Julien was at liberty to send for the plants at his 
own expense, and to take such other measures as he 
thought requisite for following up his discovery.” 





Boston, May, 1840. 

One of the prominent subjects of discussion 
among our savans—if indeed you allow us to speak 
of “savans”—is the establishment of Observatories 
of a character suitable to our standing as a civilized 
nation, and still more to our exigencies as a prac- 
tical, and especially as a commercial community. 
I verily believe that the yearly damage and destruc- 
tion along our coast, for want of the securities which 
such institutions would supply, out-balances, beyond 
comparison, all it would cost to establish and main- 
tain them in every principal city of the land. It 
is partly a sort of electioneering economy which 
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point. True, nothing has yet been done, but then a 
good deal has been said; and that is much: it is, 
in fact, doing much, in a case like this. It was 
something for Congress to bear being told what they 
had neglected, and patiently to discuss the subject. 

The principal agent in bringing the subject forward 
| has been Ex-President Adams, who, as you may be 
aware, is still an M.C., at the age of between seventy 
and eighty, and one of the halest and hardiest menin 
that body. His spirit is equal to his iron constitution. 
He spares himself no labour. So well is this under- 
stood, that it has been of late rather a practice to 
select the old gentleman for special burthens; and 
there are many matters of legislative action, which 
he really understands better, or knows better at least 
how to explore and determine, than any member of 
the House. Thus the Observatory business came 
upon him, at least indirectly; for, to some extent, he 
brought it on himself. You are, no doubt, familiar 
with the history of the great Smithsonian Bequest, 
When that business came before Congress, and espe- 
cially as it was not a party one, all eyes were turned 
on Mr. Adams, and he was appointed Chairman of 
the Committee. In this capacity he has made sundry 
Reports: the last andablest reviewsthe whole subject. 
In this he labours to show what general appropriation 
ought to be made of the fund—for that is not yet de- 
termined—and then to sustain a special reeommenda- 
tion, which is, to devote the income for about ten 
years to an Observatory, to be founded on national 
land, at Washington, “adapted to the most effective 
and continual observations of the phenomena of the 
heavens, and to be provided with the necessary, best, 
and most perfect instruments and books, for the 
periodical publication of the said observations, and 
for the annual composition and publication of a Nau- 
tical Almanack.” The details of the plan may be 
omitted. Many, however, of the statistics connected 
with them, are new to us here, and of interest, includ. 
ing a Report on the British establishments, fur- 
nished on request by the Astronomer Airy. To a 
greater extent these may be familiar to English 
readers, but perhaps not wholly so. I hope they do 
not know, for example, how much we deserve, as 
compared with other nations, the caustic strictures 
and lectures of Mr. Adams, who really gives us no 
quarter, being resolved not to spoil the child by 
sparing the rod, but rather to provoke us to finda 





remedy for the evils he describes. You yourself 
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adverted, not long since, to the state of things among 
us, but only in general terms. The facts are these:— 
They have a small Observatory in process of erec- 
tion at Tascalvosa, Alabama, for the use of the Uni- 
versity in that place. Prof. Hopkins, of Williams’ 
College, Massachusetts, has a little establishment of 
the sort, and ¢his is about all in that State,—all in 
New England! The only other establishment in the 
UnitedS tates, known to me, is that in the Western 
Reserve College, Ohio, under the charge of Prof. 
Loomes. Nothing of the kind at our national seat of 
government, or anywhere near it! Even Harvard 
University, “ with all its antiquity, revenue, science, 
and renown,” has thus far failed, though it appears that 
they are breaking ground at Cambridge ; a house or 
houses having been purchased and fitted up, and one 
of our “ savans” is already engaged in a series of mag- 
netic and other observations. Now, how stands the case 
on your side the water? Why, in the British islands 
alone, there are observatories at the Universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford—at Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
in Scotland—and at Dublin and Armagh, in Ireland, 
—all receiving some patronage from the government 
—to say nothing of an observatory at the Cape of 
Good Hope; or of the establishments on the various 
remote and widely separated dependencies of the 
British empire, including Van Diemen’s Land, for 
the furnishing of which, we understand, arrangements 
have been made, in connexion with Captain Ross’s 
expedition. In France, I believe, the provision is 
not less ample. On this part of the subject, Mr. 
Adams merely remarks, that the history of the Royal 
Observatory of that country would show the benefits 
conferred on mankind by the slightest notice be- 
stowed by the rulers on the pursuit of knowledge : 
and that ‘* the names of the four Cassinis would range 
in honourable distinction by the side of Flamsteed, 
Bradley, and Maskelyne.” 

Special reference is of course made to Greenwich, 
and Mr. Adams takes much pains to show how much 
that institution has done for science and for man. 
After recapitulating how to persevering observations 
we are indebted fora fixed standard for the measure- 
ment of time,—how, by the same science, man has 
acquired, so far as he possesses it, a standard for 
the measurement of space,—he observes, that the 
minutest of these observations contribute to the “in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge” (the expressed 
object in Smithson’s bequest). As to the more bril- 
liant, we are reminded of an observation of Voltaire, 
that if the whole human race could be assembled 
from the creation of man to his time, in the grada- 
tion of genius, Isaac Newton would stand at their 
head ; and the discoveries of Newton were the results 
of calculations, founded on the observations of others 
—of Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Kepler, and Flam- 
steed. Greenwich has been considered rather an 
expensive establishment (among us), but Mr. Adams 
shows that, though costly, it has not been profitless, 

Not to enter further into details of European 
countries, it appears thatthere are about one hundred 
and twenty Observatories in continental Europe ; and 
that the most magnificent of them all has been lately 
founded by the Czar in the vicinity of his capital; 
—an enterprise sufficiently glorious, Mr. Adams ob- 
serves, for the sovereign of such an empire ; but the 
merit of which is vastly enhanced by the fact of its 
being undertaken and accomplished in such a latitude 
and climate :—“a region so near the pole, that it 
offers to the inspection of the human eye only a 
scanty portion of the northern hemisphere, with an 
atmosphere so chilled with cold and obscured with 
vapours, that it yields scarcely sixty days in the year 
when observation of the heavenly bodies is practica- 
ble.” This last fact, it must be allowed, is rather an 
aggravation, or ought to be, to us republicans, some 
among whom affect to be special despisers of the 
bigoted Nicholas, and all his works. It seems, too, 








this matter we have been misled and discouraged by 
your own example, among others. We found that 
Cambridge Observatory cost 20,000/., and that, 
among the instruments, the price of the mural circle 
alone was over 1,000/., to say nothing of an equa- 
torial telescope at 750/., or a transit instrument at 
6001., and that as to Greenwich, the annual ex- 
penses, including salaries, repairs, and printing, ex- 
ceeded 3,000/. Now, this may be “sport for you,” 
but it knocked our calculations on the head. Our 
ideas are not yet enlarged to that extreme point. 
To be sure, we can spend money for Florida wars; 
nay, for better things—for internal improvements 
—for bridges over the Ohio river (St. Louis), or 
for market-houses and meeting-houses of most liberal 
dimensions—for whatever, in a word, is practical 
—as we understand it—and especially so much of 
it as private enterprise can execute without calling 
in government aid:—but ask for the adornments 
and muniments of art and science, in the orna- 
mental or even in the scholar-like way, and it must 
be acknowledged the “sovereign people” move 
slow: they button their breeches’ pockets and begin 
to “calculate.” As to the Observatories, how- 
ever, the case is better, for we find that much can 
be done at small expense. An establishment, of 
the merely useful kind, may be set up for a trifle. 
Not that Mr. Adams proposes to establish the 
National Observatory on such a scale. On the con- 
trary, he thinks the Smithson Fund should be de- 
voted to it for the present, and that not less than ten 
years of the income will be required. A more 
explicit estimate is also added, but it will be suffi- 
cient to observe that it comprises, besides a salary of 
$3,600 for the astronomer, funds for the compensa- 
tion of four assistants, at $1,500 each, and two 
labourers, each at $600: for the purchase and pro- 
curement of instruments, $30,000 ; of which $20,000 
might be applied for an assortment of the best instru- 
ments to be procured, and $10,000 for a fund, from 
the interest of which other instruments may be from 
time to time procured, and for repairs: for the 
library, $30,000 ; being $10,000 for first supply, and 
$20,000 for a fund for an income of $1,200 a year: 
and finally $30,000 for a fund, from the income of 
which, $1,800 a year, shall go to defray the expense 
of the yearly publication of the observations and of a 
Nautical Almanac. 

Before concluding, it may not be uninteresting to 
your readers if I say a word or two respecting Mr. 
Smithson, and the views of the Ex-President, on the 
character of the Trustee selected by him. Mr. Hugh 
Smithson was the son of Sir Hugh Smithson, who 
married the Lady Elizabeth Seymour, and obtained 
in 1750, by act of Parliament, leave to assume the 
surname and arms of Percy, and was created Duke 
of Northumberland in 1766: he was, therefore, 
brother to the late and uncle to the present duke. 
I am not aware that he was ever in America, though 
the late duke served there as Earl Percy, and was 
present, as a British officer, at Lexington and the 
battle of Bunker’s Hill. [The late Duke, when in 
America, was admitted as a chief among the 
Mohawks, and we published in our review of Stone’s 
Life of Brant (No. 571) some very interesting letters 
which subsequently passed between him and his 
“very good friend and brother warrior.”] Under 
these circumstances you will, perhaps, excuse the 
venerable ex-chief of the republic for a little national 
laudation. “ In adverting,” says the Report, “to the 
character of the Trustee selected by the testator for 
the fulfilment of his intentions, your Committee deem 
it no indulgence of unreasonable pride to mark it as 
a signal manifestation of the moral effect of our 
political institutions upon the opinions, and upon the 
consequent action, of the wise and the good of other 
regions, and of distant climes. James Smithson, an 
Englishman, in the exercise of his rights as a free- 
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philosophival inquiry. 

Thus matters stand at present, and Mr. Adams 
strongly urges prompt, practical action ; and this 
scheme, with some modifications, and after our cus- 
tomary delays and discussions (in Congress) will be 
carried into execution, at least to a respectable 
extent. Iam the more inclined to the opinion as it 
has been made clear in the progress of discussion 
that the establishments referred to need not be so 
enormously expensive as they generally are, In 





to the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men, constitutes for his trustee, to accomplish that 
object, the United States of America, and fixes upon 
their seat of government as the spot where the insti- 
tution, of which he is the founder, shall be located. 
The Revolution, which resulted in the independence 
of these United States, was commenced, conducted, 
and consummated, under a mere union of confede- 
rated States. Subsequently to that period, a more 
perfect union was formed, combining in one system 





the principle of confederate sovereignties with that 
of a government by popular representation, with 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers, all limited, 
but co-extensive with the whole confederation. Under 
this government, a new experiment in the history of 
mankind is now drawing to the close of a half century, 
during which the territory and number of States in 
the Union have nearly doubled, while their popula- 
tion, wealth, and power have been multiplied more 
than fourfold. In the process of this experiment, 
they have gone through the vicissitudes of peace and 
war, amidst bitter and ardent party collisions, and 
the unceasing changes of popular elections to the 
legislative and executive offices, both of the general 
confederacy and of the separate States, without a 
single execution fortreason, or asingle proscription for 
a political offence. The whole government, under 
the continual superintendence of the whole people, 
has been holding a steady course of prosperity, un- 
exampled in the contemporary history of other 
nations, not less than in the annals of ages past. 
During this period, our country has been freely 
visited by observers from other lands, and often in 
no friendly spirit by travellers from the native land 
of Mr. Smithson. Their reports of the prevailing 
manners, opinions, and social intercourse of the 
people of this Union, have exhibited no flattering or 
complacent pictures. All the infirmities and vices 
of our civil and political condition have been conned 
and noted, and displayed with no forbearance of 
severe satirical comment to set them off; yet, after 
all this, a British subject, of noble birth and ample 
fortune, desiring to bequeath his whole estate to the 
purpose of increasing and diffusing knowledge through- 
out the whole community of civilized man, selects 
for the depositaries of his trust, with confidence un- 
qualified with reserve, the Congress of the United 
States of America.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue Earl of Munster, who has been for many years 
employed in collecting materials for a Military His- 
tory of the Mohammedan Nations, from the rise of 
their founder till the present time, has lately drawn 
up, in Arabic, a list of military and historical books, 
which he is desirous to procure, and has accompanied 
it with a military notice, in order to point out the 
subject of the works which would be most adapted to 
his researches, and has forwarded copies, with a letter, 
to all persons so situated as to be likely to assist him 
in itsdissemination. Inthe letter hislordshipobserves, 
“Tam fully aware of the difficulty that surrounds an 
attempt of this nature in some Mehomedan cities, yet 
I hope you may have formed an acquaintance with 
some Shieck, or learned man, who might be per- 
suaded to aid in searching for, and purchasing, for 
me, the books I require. Should such a person exist, 
I shall be grateful if you will—with whatever pre- 
caution or secresy that may be deemed necessary— 
put the accompanying memoir into his hand, and in- 
vite him to meet my wishes, by procuring for me the 
class of historical and military works named or indi- 
cated in it, not only in Arabic, but in Turkish, 
Chagatai, or Tartar, in Persian, Hindostanee, and in 
all the indigenous languages of India. But, not only 
do I look for books, but I should be greatly pleased 
and aided, by any learned and intelligent Mehomedan 
gentleman or officer (some of the latter of Western 
Asia having been of late years educated in Europe) 
referring to my military memoir, and answering my 
questions, one by one, and if le would give me in 
writing the information I desire, including all mili- 
tary technical synonymous terms, of the present as 
well as of past, times. It is possible, in Egypt, 
Western Asia, and Persia, and still more likely in 
India, that some European gentleman, from long re- 
sidence in those countries, may be equal to answer- 
ing the various items of my memoir. I have reason 
to believe, that there are several intelligent European 
officers, in the armies of the Osmanli, of Mahomet 
Aly Pascha, and of Persia, thus situated: while, in 
India, many civilians and officers of the India Com- 
pany’s service, I know to be highly qualitied to give 
me the aid I solicit, and who might, from advantages 
of vicinity, and other circumstances, enter fully upon 
the Mehomed art of war in India, of all past centuries 
to the present time. If any gentleman in India 
would thus enter into my views, I would particularly 
point out (besides the past art of war of Persian and 
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Tartar origin, and the collection of the past and 
existing military ideas and expressions of the present 
native camps and armies,) the ancient indigenous 
Hindoo mode of warfare, previous to, and wholly un- 
connected with, that introduced by their northern 
conqueror—and to the military terms (not forgetting 
the modern) either in the Sanscrit, or as preserved 
in its cognate existing languages. I need hardly say 
that I shall not be backward in acknowledging, both 
privately and publicly any such assistance. I have 
limited the notices in my memoir, to the end of the 
temporal power of the ‘Eastern Khalifs, (334 H.) 
considering the detail I have brought forward, suffi- 
cient to be a guide for similar research in after 
periods and dynasties, and which I wish to be equally 
illustrated, whether of the Ommiades of Spain, of 
the Fatimites of Egypt, of the minor kingdoms of 
the west of Asia, on the decline of the coast of Bag- 
dad, of the Seljuks, of the Moguls, of Ghinges Khan, 
of Persia, and of farther East, of the Ghisnivedes, 
Goarides, of the Pitan Kanes, and of the family of 
Timour at Delhe, and of the numerous sovereignties 
both of Hindostan and of the Dekhan.” 

Amongst our announcements last week of the 
coming Inaugurations, Anniversaries, and Meetings, 
we forgot that of the Scandinavian and German Na- 
turalists, which is to be held at Copenhagen on the 
15th inst., and where, in consequence of the known 
predilection of the new King for Natural History, 
the valuable collections in the National Museum, the 
collection of the entomologist Fabricius, and various 
private collections, particularly that of M. Wester- 
mann, collected by himself in India and Africa, it 
is expected that there will be an unusual concourse 
of members: and though we have already, we be- 
lieve, adverted to the Congress of Italian men of 
science, we may here once more record its place and 
date—Turin, the 15th of September, the meeting to 
last till the 30th of the month. 

In Art, we hear that there is some doubt of Thor- 
waldsen’s undertaking the Glasgow Wellington Me- 
morial, on account of his advanced age, and, hence, 
that the Committee are once more afloat for an artist ; 
—that Sir FrancisChantrey has just finished the bronze 
equestrian statue of George IV., intended for the 
marble arch at the Palace in Pimlico, but which, 


now that lapse of years has led to a change of feeling, | 


seems destined by Government, at whose disposal it 
is, for a less prominent position. The horse is the 
same as that of Sir Thomas Munro at Madras. 

Such of our magnifici as have travelled through 
Italy and Greece, and are disposed at once to possess 
a pleasant remembrance of their tours, and to patro- 
nize water-colour art, can hardly do better than in- 
quire for the collection of drawings by M. Wolfens- 
berger, which he has brought with him to England. 
The drawings, which we have seen, are the work of 
sixteen years’ unremitting devotion. They are exe- 
cuted, not only with fidelity, but with such a lineal and 
literal exactness, as makes the pictures of Canaletti 
precious, not merely to the collector, but also to the 
antiquarian, In particular, the views of the Temples 
at Pestum, of the remains at Pompeii, and of the 
ruins on the Athenian Acropolis, struck us as admi- 
rable, and not the less welcome to the eye, because 
their style is not that of our English water-colourists. 

At a recent meeting of the Academy, M. Arago 
exhibited to the Members an impression of a copper- 
plate, taken by M. Jacobi, by means of a galvanic 
current. But in England this process is already and 
extensively in practical use. We have now before us 
a copy from E. Finden’s engraving of Dr. James, 
Bishop of Calcutta, and a copy from an electrotype 
plate of the same, published by Mr. Palmer of New- 
gate-street, and it appears to us impossible to distin- 
guish the one from the other; but as both are for 
sale, the curious may examine and decide for them- 
selves. We have also received from Dr. Mackenzie, 
still at Vienna, some further particulars of the inter- 
esting process, by which Dr. Berres fixes and en- 
graves the Daguerréotype pictures, and also two im- 
pressions from such engravings. ‘These impressions 
are shadowy and very indistinct, but the design is 
sufficiently made out to justify the hope that 
further experiments and practice will render the 
discovery practically available. One of these im- 
pressions may be seen at our office. Respecting the 
process, Dr. Mackenzie observes—* The proportions 
are now fixed as follows:—Seven parts of acidum 





nitricum, of forty degrees of strength, to eight parts 
of distilled water. With gum arabic the operation 
is a little longer in being finished, but the picture is 
much handsomer; without gum it is quicker, but it 
requires much more care and attention to produce a 
good engraving. When it happens that the nitric 
acid produces a precipitate upon the silver plate, 
ammonia must be poured upon the plate, and it will 
instantly disappear. From time to time it is de- 
sirable to take the plate out of the acid and wave it 
about: thus drying it you perceive better the pro- 
gress made in the engraving. When the acid be- 
comes muddy it is necessary to change it.” 

We cannot too forcibly impress on our merchants 
and others, but especially on those in authority, the 
great advantages which may result from making geo- 
graphical, and indeed all discoveries public ; and the 
pages of the Atheneum will show that we have 
laboured in our vocation with this object always in 
view.* In giving last week a complete account of 
the French voyage of discovery to the South Polar 
Seas, under Captain Dumont d’Urville, a sense of 
justice to our own countrymen induced us to append 
a note or two in explanation. We have therefore 
the greater satisfaction in now stating that the chart 
showing the discoveries of the expedition, which only 
reached Paris about the middle of June, was en- 
graved and published, and a copy received at the 
Geographical Society of London, on Monday last. 
The zeal and exertion shown in making these dis- 
coveries public is highly creditable to the Depot de 
la Marine; and in proof of the public utility of 
such a proceeding, we may mention that a copy of 
the chart in question was made, and supplied to the 
Eliza Scott, a vessel belonging to Messrs. Enderby, 
Young and others, which sailed in the middle of this 
week on her second sealing and exploring expedition 
to the South Polar Ocean. 

We adverted last week to the probability of a 
rapid diffusion of vocal instruction among the schools 
and working classes of England. With such a pro- 
ject in agitation, it may not be without use to glance 
at the tangible results of a similar plan tried in Paris, 
and found practicable. Speaking of the advertise- 
ments put forth by the authorities of the several | 
arrondissements of that city relating to the different 
classes, for gratuitous instruction in singing, La Ga- | 
zette Musicale adds—* Instruction is this day given, 
in Paris alone, in fifty monitorial schools, in many | 
schools on the simultaneous system, and in ten classes 
of grown-up men. More than three thousand chil- 
dren, and seven hundred adults, are taught in these 
classes; and besides this, nearly twelve thousand 
children are receiving preparatory musical instruction. 

Government, in pursuance of its plan of granting 
pensions to literary men, has conferred on Dr. James 
Browne, L.L.D., and Member of the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates at Edinburgh, an annuity of 1001. “in con- 
sideration,” it is expressly said, “ of his literary at- 
tainments.” 

M. Gaimard, the commander of the Northern Sci- 
entific Expedition, and Messrs, Lavergne and Giroux, 
have arrived in Paris. After having, in the Recherche, 
visited the Ferroé Islands and the northern portion 
of Spitzbergen, they quitted the corvette at North 
Cape, traversed Lapland, Finland, Russia, and re- 
turned to Copenhagen, where they embarked for 
Havre, and arrived there after an absence of about a 
year. 





eee INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The GALLERY, with a Selection. of PICTURES by AN- 
CIENTS MASTERS, of the Italian, Spanich. Flemish, Dutch, 
and English Schools, waptating = Et — of the WORKS of 
the late WM. HILTON, Esq. — of the Royal Aca- 
demy, is OPEN DAILY, from rt in an "Morning till 6 in the 
Evening.—Admission, 1s. ; Cotaing yue, 

ViL waM ‘BARNARD, Keeper. 


COREGGIO GALLERY, 49, PALL MALL. 

The Holy Family, by Core gio, a yoo" of exquisite beauty 
—A Vine Head in Fresco, als oreggio, recently brought 
from the Riccardi Pal ee ee "Geant Gallery Painting by 
Rembrandt—A Landscape by Claude, from the Barberini Palace 

Noble Gallery Picture by Rubens, formerly in the collection 
of Charles the First, and a few other Works of a high class, are 
now on VIEW and on SAL 

Admission, Is. ‘Open from 10 till 5. 








* We here return our thanks to the President of 
the Geographical Society, for the distinguished testimony 
which he bore to our exertions, in his late address, where, 
speaking of that “ enterprising pioneer,” M. Ignaz Pallme, 
he generously added *‘ for a further account of M. Ignaz 
Palime, I may refer you to the pages of the Atheneum; and 
I gladly embrace the opportunity afforded me of bearing 
testimony to the value of the Geographical information 
usually found in that periodical.” 


DIORAMA, anenwT’ s — 


The Two Pictures now exhibi Ait CORONA- 
TION OF “HER MAJESTY QUEEN’ Ic iA Ain a Westminater 
Abbey, and the Interior of the CHURCH ei SAN ROCE, 


at Florence, with all the effects of Light and Sheds tt N 
till Midnight Open from 10 or bs a 

¢ Picture of SANTA CROCE will shortly be removed, 
and replaced by a subject of great interest 


COLOSSEUM, REGENT’S PARK. 
OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Six, without extra cha’ 

LIPS’S NEW PICT URE of the ANGLO-CHINESE COTTAG GE, 
at MALACCA. Selection of Music, by Mr. Warn, the cele- 
brated  Creauat of the Temple, on Myer’s grand double Acolo- 
Pano between the hours of two and four. The celebrated 
anorama of London. e Saloon of Arts and Sculpture Gal- 
Gallery, Ball, and Cross of St. Paul's. Admittance, ls.— 
Conservatories, Morning Picture of the Lake 

atthe Four Cantons. Admission, ls.—Ta ylor’s Magnetic Engine, 
and choice Collection of Naval and other} Models. Admission, ls. 





e, PHIL- 





Spinning Glass by Steam Power; 1 1b. of Glass spun into a 
thread 4,000 miles in length, and _ wove with Silk into beautiful 
Dresses and ‘Tapestry—Musical Melange Quarter before Four 
Clock ; Performers: Mr. Sedlatzek and the Messrs. Sedlatzek, 
Herr Merkus, and Madame Schmidt, the Alpine Singers—100 
Deawerréotypes of the first class—Hall’s Patent Hydraulic Belt 
ater Elevator at work—Coining Press, showing the process 
v the Royal Mint, fifty medals struck of! in a minute—The 
Mic roscope, with 4 pictures—The Chromatic Fire Clow 
—Ope m Ten o'clock ; Admission to the whole Exhibition, 1s. 
—~Pelpteckale Institution, 309, Regent-street. 


e ROYAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, ADE- 
L Rit STREET and LOWTHER ARCADE, WEST STRAND, 
contains an extensive Collection of Models of Ships, Engines, 
Machines, Bridges, and many other objects connected with the 
practical application of Science to the useful Arts; the ele- 
mentary principles of Physical Fpteeny, are explained by 
means of efficient apparatus. S. th's Patent Hotatery 
Pump, Marshall's Patent improved Sash’ Fasteners, Delbriick 
Process for uniting Metals, are exhibited at this Institution. A 
daily Performance on the Accordion by eisner, from 
Paris. The Steam-Gun, Microscope, Electrical Eel, and exten- 
sive apparatus for showing Electrical and Magnetical Pheno- 
| mena, The Steam Engine and its principles illustrated by 
WwW orking Models, and explained.—Admittance, ls.—Open till Six. 











MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 





Mon. Society of British Architects ........Eight, p.m. 

Tues. — Society (Scien. Bus.) ...... 4 p. Eight. 
Botanic Society .........seeeseeeee: Fight. 

Tuaur. Numismatic Society (Anniv.) ........ Three 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Prince's Tueatre.—The remarks made by us last 
week on the practicability of displaying vocal taste, 
expression, delicacy—in short, the singer's art—in 
music even such as Spohr’s, where the voice is given 
a part hardly predominant over the other instruments 
of the score, have, since they were written, received 
the amplest confirmation by the appearance of Herr 
| Staudigl in ‘ Jessonda.’ From hearsay, we must re- 
| cord his brilliant success in ‘ Der Freischiitz ;° but, 
from experience, we must admire the spirit, and soul, 
and passion with which he animated Spohr’s music. 
| Herr Staudigl, in short, is an exception sufficiently 
remarkable to redeem the modern school (or no- 
school) of German singing from disrepute. He has 
a fine, rich bass voice, and he knows how to use it: 
he executes with high finish, and without interpola- 
tion or frivolous change; his appearance, too, is 
eminently in his favour, and his action animated, 
without exaggeration or pedantry. In short, the 
company is many degrees stronger than it was; 
and, in proof, its exertions are able to make 
the public pleased with the cloying and ponderous 
opera of ‘ Jessonda,’ every hearing of which only 
rivets our first judgment. We cannot think that a 
work so mannered has the seal of permanence upon 
it; and we are none the less alive to its want of dra- 
maticenergy and colour varying with the passion of the 
scene, from having been able to compare it with one 
of those master-pieces of creation, in which idea is so 
colossal, so vivid, so true, and form of expression so 
little obtrusive, that no years can destroy its beauty, 
its interest, or its power of moving all such as pene- 
trate beneath the surface. We are speaking, of 
course, of the ‘ Iphigenia in Tauris,’ by Glyck,—that 
Michael Angelo of Opera, It is difficult, within any 
permissible limits, merely to characterize this music, 
still more to dwell upon its separate portions, Those 
who are about to hear it, must, of course, be prepared 
to dispense with the delicious sweetness of Mozart, 
with the captivating rhythms of the Italian com- 
posers. They are to admire, nota series of songs, con- 
certed pieces, and choruses introduced intoa drama, 
but a stately ancient tragedy, conducted in music, 
where the pomp and passion of the story, and not 
the prettinesses of the several singers, is the thing to 
be illustrated. And thus Gluck’s recitative has a 
character, a weight, and a prominence, which belongs 
to the dialogue of no other writer. Every note bears 
the feeling of the phrase: there is no bit-by-bit trans- 
lation of words in sounds, such as always must lead 
into a ridiculous imitation ; but the spirit of the entire 
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passages is rendered, both vocally and orchestrally, 
with a force and a felicity which defy the possibility 
of a note being added or taken away. And yet, 
when the part requires melody, there is no one more 
capable of giving it than Gluck: witness in this opera 
the entire part of Pylades, the sweet and serene calm 
of which was necessary, by way of contrast with the 
tempestuous sufferings of his friend, the murderer 
tormented by the Furies: witness the choral strains 
of the priestesses, foiled, so to say, by the muscular 
and animated choruses of the Scythians. Once more, 
the opera does not solely depend upon the voices or 
upon the tragical force of the actors ; the orchestra, 
though less crowded than the orchestras of modern 
times, does its part, not merely supporting, but also 
interlacing and strengthening the dialogue, by inde- 
pendent and appropriate accompaniments, Thus 
much for a few of Gluck’s characteristics hastily 
sketched: we have but room to add, that though 
Madame Stick! Heinefetter, and Herr Wild, and 
Herr Staudigl, each did well, and their utmost (the 
lady in particular) to support the ‘ Iphigenia,’ the 
work is heard to severe disadvantage—how and where- 
fore, we shall have occasion to point out, on return- 
ing, as is our purpose, to the opera and its perform- 
ance, next week. 


Haymarxet.—The rival tragedians still keep pos- 
session of this whilom merry little theatre, where, 
however, farce contrives to make up for the previous 
gloom by an extra quantity of fun afterwards. ‘ Mac- 
beth’ is now alternated with *‘ Glencoe,’-—Mr. Charles 
Kean playing Macbeth: his performance is melo- 
dramatic, forcible, and elaborate of its kind, but 
wanting in imaginative feeling. The tragedy is re- 
spectably got up; the cast of characters being 
similar to what we have been accustomed to, does 
not call for remark. Buckstone has left for Ame- 
rica, and Power has resumed his “ Galway practice” 
as the ‘Irish Attorney,’ to the great edification of 
his delighted clients. 

Lycrum.—A piece of diablerie, called ‘The Demon 
Gift,’ the incidents of which are “ familiar,” like the 
spirit who works them; and another farce, by Mr. 
Mark Lemon, a most assiduous caterer for the stage, 
are the last novelties here. The‘ Ladies’ Club,’ too, 
has been revived, and Mrs. Orger is a most efficient 
chairwoman. 











MISCELLANEA 

South Polar Seas.—Greenwich, July 7, 1840.—In one of 
your notes to Captain Dumont d’Urville’s Report, (Athen. 
No. 662, p. 534,) there is a trifling inaccuracy: the geologi- 
cal specimens from one of the newly discovered islands in 
the Antarctic Ocean, having been collected by Mr. Thomas 
Freeman, the commander of the Sabrina, and brought to 
England by Mr. Balleny, the commander of the Eliza Scott. 
Mr. Freeman was the only person who landed upon the 
island, and it is fortunate that the specimens found by him 
were put on board the Eliza Scott, for the two vessels soon 
after parted in a violent storm, and as no tidings have since 
been heard of the Subrina, we have reason to believe that 
her brave and skilful commander, with the whole of the 
crew, have found a watery grave. 

Ihave, &c., | R. Tarrts. 

We are obliged to Mr. Harris. The note referred to 
is obviously obscure, and has misled him, and may 
therefore mislead others. We were aware of all the 
circumstances, and stated correctly that it was Mr. 
Freeman who landed, &c. The fact that Mr. Free- 
man, in the Sabrina, was sailing in company with 
Mr. Balleny, was merely parenthetical, and to in- 
form the reader, in few words, why the specimens 
were brought home by the latter. 

Gilding of Metals by Electro-Chemical Action.— 
M. de la Rive has succeeded in gilding metals by 
means of this powerful action; his method is as 
follows : he pours a solution of chloride of gold, (ob- 
tained by dissolving gold in a mixture of nitric and 
muriatic acid,) as neutral as possible and very dilute, 
into a cylindrical bag made of bladder; he then 
plunges the bag into a glass vessel containing very 
slightly acidulated water, the metal to be gilded is 
immersed in the solution of gold, and communicates 
by means of metallic wire with a plate of zinc, which 
is placed in the acidulated water. The process may 
be varied, if the operator pleases, by placing the acid- 
ulated water and zinc in the bag, and the solution of 
gold with the metal to be gilded on the glass vessel. 
In the course of about a minute, the metal may be 
withdrawn, and wiped with a piece of linen ; when 
rubbed briskly with the cloth it will be found to be 
slightly gilded; after two or three similar immer- 





sions the gilding will be sufficiently thick to enable 
the operator to terminate the process. 

Earthquakes in China.—At a recent meeting of 
the Academy of Sciences, a report was made on the 
Mémoire by M. E. Biot, on the probable causes of the 
ancient deluges mentioned in the historical annals 
of the Chinese, and giving a catalogue of the earth- 
quakesand eruptions which have beennoticed in China. 
The literature of this people is said to furnish valua- 
ble testimony on the subject of Asiatic Geology and 
Climatology. M. Biot has discovered in their annals 
historic evidence of two great deluges, the most 
recent of which they place as far back as the 23rd 
century before our era. M. Biot undertakes to ex- 
plain them by the phenomena of earthquakes, traces 
of which Humboldt has remarked in Central Asia. 
From the coincident direction of the axis of the 
Mexican Cordillera with that of the mountains of 
China, the author concludes, that the crust of the 
earth is but little consolidated throughout the extent 
of that zone; and assumes the probability of the 
simultaneousness of earthquakes in the two countries. 
There is a striking analogy between the phenomena 
recorded by the Chinese, and those which have been 
observed in the Cordilleras. In both, it is rare that 
the earthquake has been a single convulsion, generally 
a series of oscillations. The author has, with the aid 
of M. Stanislas Julien, translated all the descriptions 
of these earthquakes, eruptions, fissures and lacera- 
tions of the ground, mountain-slips, and formations 
of lakes, in support of his opinions. 

Songs from Faust.—Being in the vein, saysa Ger- 
man correspondent, I will inflict on you two songs 
from Faust, that are very popular among the students, 
especially the latter, from its satirical vein :— 

Es war ein Konig in Thule. 
There was a king in Thule, 
Who loved—up to the grave— 
Hiim, one who loved as truly, 
In death a goblet gave. 
Twas prized beyond all measure, 
At every drinking bout, 
He gloated on the treasure, 
And drank—and drank thereout. 
When came his hour for dying, 
He summed his cities up, 
Nought to his heir denying, 
Save this—his golden cup. 
At his high feast presiding, 
The knights were ranged about 
His father-hall, where chiding, 
The billows beat without. 
Up stood the old merry-maker, 
And quaffed his last life’s glow, 
Then cast the holy beaker 
Into the gulph below. 
He saw it plunging—drinking— 
And sinking in the main— 
With it, his eyes were sinking— 
He ne’er drank drop again. 


Es war cinmal ein Konig. 
A king once had a treasure— 
A flea—a fine fat one ; 
He loved it beyond measure, 
As ‘twere his only son. 
** Quick call,” he cried, ‘a tailor”; 
The tailor came at call: 
**Go fit him without failure, 
In brogues, and coat, and all.” 
Of silks and stuffs as ordered, 
The youngster had good store ; 
His flaps with lace were bordered, 
A diamond star he wore. 
See him, with many a cross on, 
Now minister of state, 
Tlis cousins by the dozen 
Were Lords and Ladies great. 
A bloody war he wages— 
His kin too suck and bite, 

The queen, the dwarf, and pages, 
Were pestered day and night; 
She dared not wince, nor drive her 

Sore plague from breast or back, 
But owrs we catch alive, Sir, 
And make them crick and crack. 

New Mode of making Chlorate of Potash—The 
consumption of this salt in the manufacture of lucifer 
and congreve matches, is so considerable that any 
improvement in the facility of producing it must be 
viewed favourably. M. Pelouze has proposed to 
form this salt by passing chlorine through a mixture 
of quick lime and water. A chloride of lime is thus 
formed, which is to be boiled for a long time with 
chloride of potassium. 





To CorresponpdENtTs.—E. Cumberland received.—To 
Isabel, Yes, and through any of the foreign booksellers.— 
We are obliged to H. ‘A C., but the information is not of 
general interest. 
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more usually interesting and important, combining Papers on 
Politics, Literature, Reliaion, the Fine Arts, Reviews, Poetry, 
Tales, and Narratives, &c. 

The Number of Jur ¥ contains—Occult Science 
—Il Bondocani—Here or There—Of Rabelais—Modern Greece— 
A Shabby Genteel Story—A ‘Trip across the Spanish Frontier in 
July, 1839—A Pictorial Rhapsody by Titmarsh 

7 James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 
On the 30th of June was published, price 6s. the Fifty-fifth 


Number of 
HE BRITISH CRITIC and QUARTERLY 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
—The Courts and the Kirk—Bentham’s Utilitarian 
Moral’ Philosophy—Deeanal Chapters, and Clerical Meetings— 
Persecution of Protestants in Germany—Diocesan Training 
Soheelg—Ceaupesiom and Alms-giving—Notices of new Theolo- 
gica 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
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MR. BANIM’S NEW WORK, 
HE Cc IT. 5 & EN for Jury (price ONE 
Lina), contains— 
1. SYLLA; a TRAGEDY, by JOHN BANIM-—2. Irishmen 


for Irish Offices—3, Life and Times of Sir Samuel Romilly 
(pecan and concluding article)—4. Woman and her Master ; by 
ady Morgan—. Lines for Music—6. India—Her Own—and 
Another's, Chaps. VI.—IX in Staries of the Pyrenees, No. 
The Gamblers (concluded) » ary—9. Our Monthly Review 
—10. Death of — Griffin. 
*** Volume I. of THE CIT 
Numbers, peotis t bound in cloth and lettered, may now be had, 
price Fight Sh ngs 
Dublin: J. P. Do yle. London: R. Groombridge. Liverpool: 
Davies & Co. Glasgow: McPbun. And all Booksellers. 
AVID ROBERTS’ SPANISH and MOOR- 
ISH SCENERY ; being the ANAD A. AN portion of tbe Land 
ora Annual; commer ising GR NDALUSIA, BIS. 
the. CASTILES, and MORO CCO. ,o ted with 8 
first. Tate Engravings, trom Drawings by DAV ID ROBER Ts. 
Esq. 4 vols. 8vo. price 2/. 12s. 6d. elegantly bound in morocco, 
SIR WM. GELL'S WORK ON POMPEII. 
2 vols. royal 8vo. 117 Illustrations, price 2/. 12s. 6d. in cloth. 
NICHOLSON’S BUILDER’S and WORK- 


MAN'S NEW pypecror. dito. 141 Plates and 350 Woodcuts. 
Price 2/. 12s. 6d. in boards. 


ar 

PERCY’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT ENG- 

LISH POETRY. Syelp. post 8vo. price | 1. 11s. 6d. in boards. 

. A, Lewis, 125, Fleet-street. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
Ll 

AN DROWN H 
Or, THE. DAYS OF quan ANNE, 
"GRANTLEY ne 3 vols. 






IZEN, containing the first seven 








AL L; 
By the Hon. 


THE DREAM, AND OTHER POEMS. By the 
Hon. Mrs. N ORTON. 1 vol. 8vo. with a fine Portrait of the 
Author, after a Drawing by E. — R.A. 12s. bound. 


THE BANKER LORD. 3 vols. 

“A novel of more variety, bustle, incident, and character, 
than any that we have had during the present sone0t, to say 
the least—even from our most accredited and popular writers. 
-—Navaland Military — 

0, just ready, 

QUEEN VICTORIA. FROM HER BIRTH TO HER 
BRIDAL. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 25s. bound, 
TRAVELS TO THE 


ITY OF THE CALIPHS 
By J. R. WELLSTED, Esq. F.R.S. & 

* In these days it is quite refreshing to come ecard a narrative 
of travel and wild adventure like this, which recals to mind the 
exploits of the old voyagers of Spain and England, when 
of the world was undiscovered and the other half unknown. 
Our traveller quits India by embarking on the Persian Gulf, in 
a trading vessel bound to Muscat; and the first important fea- 
tures of his narrative relate to that remarkable city. He next 
embarks for Gambrun, visiting in his way thither some of the 
singular islands in the Persian Gulf, and particalariy, those 

ere the pearl fisheries are established, of which h JI wy an 
lohameations description. In due course he reaches Bagdad, the 
celebrated City of the Caliphs, remains there a considerable 
time, and affords many details of it that are not to be found in 
the narrative of any other traveller. Among the most interest- 
ing of his adventures are those which take place among the 
Arabs of the desert, particularly the Bedouins, with whom he 
passes a considerable perio Another point of great interest = 
these sketches is the celebrated city of Damascus, of which w 
have many grapbic and characteristic descriptions. ‘The whole 
forms a pub paemen 8 nd sugune interest and 





alf 


NEW ZEALAND. rl 
UPPLEMENTARY FORMATION RE- 
ATIVE TO NEW MB. comprising the De- 
ae of Col. Wakefield—the Journal of the Naturalist, Dr. 
Deeffenbach; and Sailing Instructions by Mr. Chaffers, N. 
—forming a complete narrative of the Proceedings of the Preli- 
minary pepeqeens with F,~ First Official Report of the Di- 
rectors of the Company. 0, 
Information saative to New Zealand. 3rd edit. 
price 2s. 


ublished. AT 2s. 


London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
* ust published, s 
H z FOLLOWING PAPE RS 
m the Second Part of } clame 2 XIV the 
p RANSAG T MONS of the ROYAL SOCIETY of SoiNBu RGH. 

1. An Account of the tng Mines of Caradogh, 
near Tabreez, in Persia, and of the Method there practised of 
producing Malleable Iron, by a Single Process, directly from the 

By James Robertson, late Director of the — s Ordnance 
Ww orks, Persia, Cor. . &e. &e, Price ls. 

2. Experimental Observations on the Dev ny 
ment and Growth of Salmon Fry, from the Exclusion of t 
Ova to the Age of Two Years. By John Shaw, Drumlanrig. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

3. Documents sur les Dykes de Trap dune partie 
de 4 Ile d’Arran. Par M. L. A. Necker. Price 2s. 6d. 

On Gulphuset of Gadeaem - Greenockite, a 
m... Mineral. By Arthur Connell, Esq. F.R.S.E. Price 1s, 

5. On the Diminution of Tomporstase with Height 
in the Atmosphere, at Different Reasons of the Year. By Prof. 
Forbes, F.R.S.S. L. &ec. Price ls. 

6. On svat Differentiation, Parts land 2. By 
Professor Kelland, F.R.S.S. L. & E. &c. Price 4s. 6d. 

The Parallelogram of Forces and Curves of 
Equilibration, together with Tables for their Construction, De- 
duced from a Functional Equation. By William Wallace, L.L.D. 
F.R.S.E. &c. Price 4s. 

Edinburgh: published by the Society; and sold by. Robert 
rant & Son, 82, Prince’: sate and T. ¢ tadell, Strand, London, 
. New Burlington-street, July 1 ll, 
R.BENTLEY WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH 
THE rv NEW WORKS, 








A SUMMER "AMONGST 
THE BOCAGE A VINES. 
By Miss foulsa STUART COSTELLO, 
Autbor of ‘Specimens of the Early Poetry of France.’ 
2 vols. post 8vo. 7 numerous Illustrations. 


THE veces PRIMA BON WA: 
ROMANCE OF THE OPER 
By an dey. ae a The Duke. 4 * 3 vols. 


THE CONCL LUDING VOLUMES OF 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT UF ENGLAND 
UN DER THE STUARTS 
By J. ae AGE JESSE, Esq. 
Vols. IIL . With Engravings. 
NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
THE QUADROONE: A ROMANCE, 
By the Author of * Lafitte,’ ‘ sth Kyd,’ * The Buccaneer,’ &c. 


MR. BUNN’S ‘STAGE. BOTH ce AND 
BEHIND THE CURTAIN 
3 vols. post 8vo. bound. 
“ Abounds with amusing anecdotes and traits of character. It 
is, in other respects, a highly valuable book.”"—The Times. 
Ill. 

GREYSLAER: A ROMANCE OF THE MOHAWK. 
By the Author of ‘ A Winter in the Far West.” 3 vols, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 

Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

Just published, 

Second Edition, Part 1. price 2s. 

COURSE of EXERCISES, Progressive 

a Entertalaien, for learning to WRITE and to 

SPEAK correct] the GE N LANGUAGE. By W ILHELM 
KLAUER-KLA POWSKL _, Se hwerin, in Mecklenburgh. 
Third Edition, Part I. price 2s. 

2. The German Manual for Self-tuition. By the 


same Author. 





Third Edition, price 4s. 
3. A Practical Guide to the Attainment of a cor- 

goct, Peenanciation of the German Language. By the same 

uthor. 

“We have no hesitation in saying that these revised an 
proved editions of three elementary works, by one of the. mest 
distinguished and successful teachers to be found in the British 

metropolis, or elsewhere, are sufficient to enable any person of 
ordinary parts, and disposed to be industrious, to become, with- 
out a great loss of time, a proficient in what is called the litera: 
language of the Germans, or ae ~German. The simplicity an: 
the fulness of the necessary and appropriate lessons, examples, 
and illustrations, are so remarkable, oat the seli-taught as 
well as the pupil must very soon experience a curiosity and a 
desire to make advances in the study, that will readily be gra- 
tified by the aid of the guides before us. In_the hands of the 
teacher and of the self-teaching, the series has yielded most 
eflicient service, which will naturally increase, now that the 
zealous author has exerted himself to the utmost, taking advan- 
tage of every new light which time and experience can afford, 
in order to perfect his work.”"— Monthly Review, for July. 


4, Miniature German Grammar. In seven Synop- 
tical Tables. By thesame Author 
In these tables, only ten inches by eight, the experienced au- 
thor has succeeded in condensing the whole of the German 
Grammar, so as to bring its various forms, with all the neces- 
sary explanatory rules, but divested of all intricacy, at one 
glance before the eyes of the student. The following tables are 
popushed. price Is. each :— able of the Gender of German 
substantives.—I!. Table of the whole of the German fection. 
sions.—IIl. Table of the Conjugation and Use of the German 
Auxiliary Verbs of Moods and Tenses.—1V. Table of German 
Conia ations, with a Complete List of the Irregular Verbs. 
malon : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; and P. Rolandi. Leipsic 
and ars: Brockhaus and Avenarius. New York: Bliss & 
ite. 


O JUNIOR ARTISTS.—Junior Artists will 
find JONES’ LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING OFFICE, 

24, p Lharietes-ctreet,, Blooms ury, the cheapest and best esta- 
or 








Naval and Military 
Henry Colburn, t Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





RACTICE of LITHOGRAPHY, and for 
Materials of every description. Improved Presses from Three 
Guineas upwards, 





ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific principle, and petronined by the most eminent of the 
Faculty. This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the Teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s Tooth-Brushes are A+ 
for being © made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in 
mouth. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and jacapabie of injuring the finest nap. A 
newly-invented d Brush for c eaning Lo , with quick and satis- 
factory effect, The much approved Flesh-brushes, as recom- 
mende the Faculty, an lorse-hair Gloves and_ Belts. 
Reeaecting Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
rattan, which do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
Anew and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of all descriptions. —At Metcalfe’s only Establishment. No. 130 D, 
Oxford-street, nearly anov: 
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OST-OFFICE ADHESIVE STAMPS in any 

ENV ELCs. Twelve for 1s. id., at STOCKEN’S, 53, Quadrant. 

VELOP of the Government shape, all corners secured 

with wafer or small seal, eight dozen for 6d. —Stocken's Post- 

office writing pa ers :—Superfine Bath Post, 3d. per quire, or 5s, 

per ream ; Note Paper, 2}¢., or 3s. 6d, per ream ; the largest and 

most a4 Gi ant assortment of Env elope Cases, filled, complete, from 

lotting Books, Albums, Scrap Books, Bibles, and Pr Prayer 

ses’ bound in velvet, &c.; Name-plate elegantly engraved, 

and 100 supe riine cards printed, for 5s. ; Sheath’s Graphic Aid, 3s, 
and 5s.—To be had at Stocken’s, 53, Quadrant, Regent-street. 


BARRY and SON, for the accommodation 
their cotemen and the public, offer the POST 
OFF ICE SbHESIY ESTAMPS in any quantity at ls. per dozen, 
or a sheet, containing 240, at 1/. ‘Their miscellaneous statione 
of every (lescription, consisting of writing papers, envelopes { 
Bir dred, letter balances, envelope cases 5s. and upwa’ 
Nibles. g ote 2s. and upwards, blotting-books, globes, 
account-books, &c., together with a well-selected assortment of 
inkstands, will be found on inspection to be not only ausreneeny 
reasonable, but also of a very Bey quality ame-plate 
engraved in the best style, 2s. ; 100 cards printed, 2s. 6d.— 
122, Bishopsgate-street W ithin. 


TOCKEN’S PORTABLE DRESSING 

CASES, in Rese Leather, containing pune, shovin brush, 
strop, and comb, &c., only 10s. 6d. osewood or Mahogany 
Dressing Cases, fitted’with two oa ‘Dutton hook, tweezers. 
scissors, nail, tooth, hat, shaving, and hair brushes, comb, round 
shaving soap, strop, and looking-glass, only 18s. 6d., wit 

ey. Brush Cases, in russia or morocco leather, ae 
with three of the best brushes, for 17s. 6¢. Dressing Cases, with 
silver fittings, from 10 to 50 guineas. Dressing Cases repaired 
and refitted. One pair of the best ivory-handle Razors, in case, 
for 8s. 6d. Mahogany or Rosewood Writing-Desks, 12 inches by 
10, warranted, for 10s. 6d. Rosewood Wor! Soaps, ¢ fom os. 0 
with lock and key. Despatch Boxes, in russia mo 
Travelling Writing Cases, 10} inches, with Bramah ng 15s. ca 
each, G. Riddle’s Coronet or Diadem Fountain snketande, G. 
Riddie’ 8 revolving peessede- G. Sade: 's universal Penholders, 
in gold or silver.—Sold by C. STOCKEN, Dressing Case Manu- 
facturer,53, Quadrant, Regent-st., next door to Swan & Edgar's. 


7 
ARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 293, 294, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN, 
Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are 4 vith elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low p The following are especially de- 
serving notice :—BRU SEL $ CARPETS. The largest and most 
splendid collection of new pangens in the potrens is, combining 
meee 7 gi Ay and nc ME n design. economy in 
price.—CABINET FURNITUR BRITISH | PARISIAN, 
This mon from its extensive stock and superior arran, 3 
ment, affords facilities for expeditions selection not equalled 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given > 
ensure every article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTERY.. The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nage, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
eens, &c. is exc eedingl large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion havi ing been paid to the selection of warranted colours 
exquisite designs. 


LYON, HOTSON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn. 
RAWING PAPER.—Tuomas Creswick, 


Paper-maker, Card-maker, and Wholesale Stationer, 4 
Chandos-street, West Strand, London, having now compl feted 
his new Paper Mills, offers to the Public his Smooth-rolled 
Drawing Paper, presenting the same good —— which his 
Rough and Half- Rough Paper has been so well known to possess 
for thirty poe past, and which has been favoured during the 
~ of that period with the most marked approval, notwith- 
standing the attempts of his opponents to Seperege its g 
qualities, and substitute other spurious popere for it. The 
Smooth-rolled Drawing Paper, as well as the Rough, is stam 

on each sheet with T, C.’s name on the side it should be worked 
upon, and his name is in the Water-Mark. These poengetens 
are noticed, to prevent imposition. London Drawing Boards, 

















White and Tinted, made from his own improved Paper—Crayon 
Papers and Boards—Second Drawing Papers, for Students, Archi- 
r, without Oil or Varnish, equal to 


tects, &c.—Tracing Pa 
French—Tissue Papers for Plans, made to any size, larger than 
have ever yet been offered—Double Surface Drawing Paper, 
Rough on one Side and Smooth on the Reverse. 


OWLAND'’S LOTION.—The reputation of 

this elegant and fashionable Appendage of the TOILET, 

in sustaining. a /sqenarnabiy pure and elastic state of the Skin, is 

ly confirmed during the preva- 

lence of unequal Xn Cutaneous Irritabi ity, Harsh- 

ness, and Disc elqurasom are entirely removed and obviated by 

the use of Gowland’s Lotion, and an animated tint of the 

complexion effectually secured and preserved. “ Robt. Shaw, 
London,” is engraved on the tame. Prices, 2s. 9d., 53 a 

quarts, 4s. 6d. Sold by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine 

enders ; of whom may be had SHAW’S MINDORA OIL for 

the HAIR, price 3s. 


UTLER’S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POW- 
DER.—All the solid ingredients of the Seidlitz Spring, 
which are usually offered to the public in two separate portions, 
are here, by a process which prevents any spontaneous action 
upon each other, combined in one compound powder,—the 
ehe srvescing solution of which in water is nearly tasteless. "Being 
enclosed in a bottle, it will, when kept securely corked, remain 
uninjured by humidity duri ng the longest sea voyage or land 
journey. The solution, besides being more palat able, is made 
in much less time, and with infinitely less trouble, thi an that 
produced with the two powders pre pared in the usual wa 7 — 
Sold in 2s. 6d. bottles, (enclosed in a case, and accompanied by 
a measure and spoon.) by the preparer, Thomas Butler, Che- 
mist, 4, Cheapside, and Sanger, 150, Oxford-street, London: 
may "be obtained also of Dave nport & Stedman, 20, Waterloo- 
place, Edinburgh; or, by order, through any Druggist or Me- 
Sical Establishment. ion 
*4* No.4 Con side, corner of St. Paul's. If procured else- 
. . P P 
where, be careful to order“ Butler's” Tasteless Seidlitz Powder, 
and to observe the address. 
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Historical Works for Schools and 
Private Instruction. 


i. 
INNOCK’S IMPROVED EDITIONS OF 
GOLDSMITH'S HISTORIES, in 12mo. embellished with 
numerous Portraits, Woodcuts, and coloured Maps and Plans, 
and edited on the explanatory and interrogative System, co- 
piously illustrated by Notes, Genealogical Tables, and Maps, 
and the latest emcldations of classical Antiquarians. By W 
TAYLOK, L.L.D. &e 
PINNOCK’'S HIST: ORY of ENGLAND. The 2th edition, 
bringing down the History to the Accession of our present gra- 
cious Sovereign Victoria. Price 6s. bound and lettered. 
PINNOCK’S HISTORY of ROME. The 16th edition, price 
5s. 6d. bound and lettered. 
PINNOCK’S HISTORY of GREECE. The 13th edition, 
price 5s. 6d. bound and nage 


The HISTORY of the OVERTHROW of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE, and the Formation of the Principal Euro- 
pean States. From original Sources, Oriental and European, 
and comprising the late 'st Elucidations of the Continentat an: 1 
English Antiquarians and Scholars. a n 1 vol. 12mo. price 
cloth. By W.C. ‘TAYLOR, L.L.D.& 

*,* This work connects Ancient and Modern History, and 
forms, with the Histories of Greece and Rome, a complete 
course of Ancient History, and an Introduction to those of Eng- 
land and the other European = 


An ABRIDGMENT of the HISTORY of IRE- 
LAND, from the Earliest Accounts to the Present Time, on the 
plan of Pinnock’s Histories. — price 4s. 6d. bound. 


HISTORY of FRANCE and NORMANDY, 
on the plan of Pinnock’s Histories. By W.C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
l12mo. price 6s. bound and lettered. 


5. 
PROF. WILSON’S MANUAL of UNIVER- 
SAL HISTORY and CHRONOLOGY. In Jomo, price 4s. 6d. 
bound and lettered, and illustrated by three Ma 
* ‘This work differs from those in ordinary ain by the in- 
wales of more detailed notices of the leading occurrences of 
Asiatic History, and ene of the History of India. 


The STREAM of HIS TORY, showing the Rise 
and Fall of Empires, and the Progress of the Arts, Scie nees, 
and Literature of every Nation in the World, from the eartiest 
Ages to the present Time. Originally invented by Professor 
Strass. With numerous Additions and Improvements, mounted 
on rollers, Price il. 16s, 


¢. 
HAMILTON'S EPITOME of UNIVERSAL 
CHRONOLOGY, HISTORY, and BIOGRAPHY ; forming a 
Companion to ‘ The Stream = Price 3s. 


PINNOCK’S HISTORY of the BIBLE, con- 
taining the Principal Events recorded in that Sacred Book. For 
the Use of Young People. wae price 3s. bound. 


PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS—Ancient History 
—Bible and Gospel—History of Eogland—Scotland—Ireland— 
France—America (two parts)—Rome—Greece —The Jews—Mo- 
dern History—Scripture History—Universal History—Mythology 
~in which the important and leading Facts of each History are 
narrated so as to impress the Minds of Young Persons. 18mo. 
price 9d. each, sewed. 


Popular Class Books. 


1. 
N HISTORICAL EPITOME of the OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENTS and PART of the APOCRY- 
VHA; in which the events are arranged manera to chronolo- 
gical order. By a Member of the Church of cngland. 4th 
edition, with several Engravings and Maps. 12mo. price 6s, bd. 


2 

PLATTS LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
CLASS-LOOK ; containing popular descriptions of the most 
interesting and useful objects of science, and forming three 
hundred and sixty-five reading lessons, for every day in the 
year. With 1,000 Questions for Examination. A new edition, 
much improved, with several nine izmo. price 5s, bound 
and letiered. 





PINNOCK’S JUVENILE READER, being 
a Sequel to the Mentorian Primer. Calculated for Children 
from four to seven years old. A new edition, with considerable 
improvements and the addition of many original pieces. 12mo. 
price ls, €d, bound. 


PINNOCK’S UNIVERSAL EXPLANA- 
TORY ENGLISH READER, calculated to assist both Teacher 
and Pupil; consisting of selections, in prose and verse, on inter- 
esting and improving subjects. 6th edition, l2mo. price 4s. 6d. 


THE MORAL POETICAL MISCELLANY 
containing choice Selections from our most approved oan 
arranged under distinct weer 18mo. price 3s. bound. 


CROLY’S BEAUTIES of the BRITISH 
POETS; with a few Introductory Observations. With several 
Engravings. 2nd edition, enlarged, 12mo. price 7s. bound. 


7. 
PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS: First Catechism 
—General Knowledge—Moral and Social Duties—Religion—Reli- 
ious Denominations—Evidences of Christianity—The Liturgy. 
‘reating of the Eiements of these subjects in the simpiest and 


clearest manner. 18mo. price 9d. each, sewed. 








Geographical Works for the Use of 
Schools and Private Instruction. 


1. 
OBERTS'S ELEMENTS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY and GENERAL HISTORY; with nume- 
rous Engravings a ae Maps. Anew edition, corrected, 
l2mo. price 6s. 6d. bi 


2. 

PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS—British Geogra- 
phy (five parts)—England and Wales—Scotlund—Ireland— 
Colonies of Europe and America—Colonies, Asia. Africa, &c.— 
General Geography—Sacred Geography—Use of the are 
(two parts). seology—Botany—Natural History. In each of 
these little Treatises the Elements of the various Subjects are 
explained in the simplest and — manner. 18mo. 9d, each, 


WOODBRIDGE'S ATLAS: exhibiting, in con- 
nexion with the Outlines of Countries, the prevailing Religions, 
Forms of Government, Degrees of Civilization, the comparative 
size of Towns, Rivers, and Mountains; and the Climates and 
Productions of the Earth. In — 4to. price 8s. hall-bound. 


WOODBRIDGE'S RUDIMENTS of GEO- 
GRAPHY; on a New Plan, illustrative of the foregoing Atlas 
and designed to assist the Memoir by Comparison and Classi 

cation. Embellisied with numerous Engravings, illustrating 
= anners, Customs, and Curiosities. 3rd edition, 1smo. price 

- 6d. bound, 








Latin and Greek Introductory 
Books. 


IBLOCK’S NEW a IMPROVED LATIN 
and ENGLISH, and ENGLISH and LATIN DICTION. 
ARY. In Two Parts. For the Use of Schools, Colleges, and 
Private Tuition. 2nd onion. considerably improved, square 
i2mo., price 9s. bound.—Part [. containing the —~ and Eng- 
lish Dictionary, sold ec” price 5s. 6d. 


GRETTON’S INTRODUCTION to the 
TRANSLATION of ENOL. sou POETRY into LATIN ELE- 
GLACS and HEXAM S.. l2mo. Fase, I. English Version, 
3s. cloth; Fasc. 11. ate , - bound together, 6s, cloth. 


3. 

STEPS to SENSE VERSES; or a Set of Exer- 
cises to be rendered into Latin Hexameters and Pentameters. 
lor the Use of Schools. Price 1s. 6d. 

A complete Key to the Same. "Fics 1s. 6d. 


4. 

WHITTAKER’S FLORILEGIUM POETI- 
CUM: a Selection of Elegiac Extracts from the Works of Ovid, 
Tibullus, Propertius, Martial, and Ausonius. New edition, with 
English Biographi ieal Notices. 18mo. 3s. bound. 


SQUIRE'S EXERCISES for GREEK VERSE. 


2nd edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
Key to Squire’s Exercises, 


6. 

WHITTAKER’S LATIN EXERCISES; or, 
Exempla Propria. Being English Sentences translated’ from 
the best Roman Writers, and “adapted to the Rules in Syntax ; 
to be again translated into the Latin Language. 8th edition, 
12mo. price 3s. bound. 


A Key to the Same. 


12mo. price 4s. 64. 


Price 2s, 


7. 
WHITTAKER'S PH/EDRI et AESOPI FA- 
BULA®. 12mo., price 2s. bound. 


8. 
VALPY'’S CORNELII NEPOTIS EXCEL- 
LENTIUM IMPERATORUM VIT4. Ad fidem optimorum 
exemplorum denuo castigate. sa 2s. Gd. bound. 


VALPY'S PUBLII *TERENTII AFRI CO- 
MCEDLE SEX. Ad fidem Editionis Westerhoviane Concin- 
nate. Nova editio, price ee 


A GREEK TESTAMENT. From the Text of 
GRIESBACH and VALPY. = price 5s. bound 


PICQUOT’S SHORT "GREEK EXERCISES, 
on an improved Plan; containing the most useful Rules in 
peptex: being a concise Introduction to the writing of Greek. 


Price 3s 
A Key to the we Price 1s. 6d. 


GRACE SENTE NTLE; a Delectus of 
Maxims, Sentiments, and Precepts; selected from the Greek 
Profane Writers, and the New Testament. ‘To which are added, 

The Golden Verses of Pythagoras, and Bion's Epitaph on Adonis. 
With short Notes, a Vocabu edb — other Helps. New edition, 
improved. 12mo. price 3s. 6d 


HINCK’S GREEK pew ENGLISH SCHOOL 
LEXICON; gontalain allthe Words that occur in the Books at 
School, and in the Undergraduate Course of a Collegiate Kduca- 
tion. Square l2mo. oles 12s. Also, 

Price 2s. 6d. 


An English and Greek Vocabulary. 


14. 
VALPY’S CAII SALLUSTII CRISPI QUE 
EXTANT. Nova editio, price 2s. 6d. bound; or, with English 
Notes, by Dr. HICKIE, price 4s. 6d. 





WHITTAKER & CO. AVE MARIA LANE. 





Latin and Greek Books 


CONTINUED. 
15. 
VALPY’S GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. A 


new edition, with the Verses and Phrases omitted ; the ‘Trans- 
lntion of the Words given; also their formation. Many new 
W ah, aoe Fees , with various other Improvements. Price 
7s. 6d. boun 


PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS of the GREEK 
GRAMMAR—the HEBREW GRAMMAR—LATIN GRAM. 
MAR. Leing concise and plain Expositions of the Elements of 
each Language. Ilsmo. price 9d. each, sewed. 


French and Italian School Books. 


a. 
ONVERSATIONS of a MOTHER with her 
DAUGHTER, and some other PERSONS; or, Dialogues 
composed for Madame Campan's tstablishme ont, near Paris. 
Arranged for the Use of English Young Ladies. lrench and 
English. 4th edition, with a Voc abulary, price 3s. 6d. bound. 
The same Work, in E nglish and Italian. Price 4s, 


LITALIE; being an Abridament in French, of 
Madame de Stael’s ‘Corinne :’ containing a Description of the 
Antiquities of Rome, an Account of Wastes. Pompeii, Vesuvius, 
&c.; and a Delineation of the Manners, C ustoms, and Litera. 
ture of the Italians. In l:mo. ' Gd. cloth lettered, 


ELISABETTA, ossia “gli ESILIATI NELLA 
SIBERIA. ‘lradotta dal Francese di MADAMA COTTIN da 
M. SANTAGNELLO. A new edition, in Ismo. price 4s. 


NOVELLI MORALI DI FRANCESCO 
SOAVE. Nuova editiorfe, diligeutemente corretta, in cui sisona 
accentate tutte le voci; e che contience un Vocabolario agyiunto 
alla fine. In 12mo., price 4s. 


ry 7 , 
HAMILTON'S FREN ‘cH PHRASEOLOGY; 
pointins out the difference of idiom between the French and 
english Languages, on a variety of subjects, and forming a col- 
lection, not merely of the familiar, but also of the more tech- 
nical phrases of the two Languages; the whole founded upow 

the best authorities. In Ismno. price 3s. 6d. half-bound. 


GROS'S THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. With numerous 
instructive Exercises, founded on twenty years’ experience in 
teaching the French Langue :ge. In l2mo. pric 


A Key to the ees Price 3s, 6d. 
BEAUMONT'S MAGAZIN DES ENFANS; 


ou, Dialogues entre une Sage Gouvernante, et ses Eleves, Dans 
lesquels on donne un abrézé de l' Histoire Sacrée, de la Fable, de 
la Geographie, &c. A new oe. price 5s. 


PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS: French Gram- 
mar—German Grammar—Italian Grammar—Spanish Grammar: 
In which the principles of the languages are developed in tLe 
easiest mode. I8mo. price 9d. each, sewed, 


Writing and Arithmetic. 


1. 
ERRY'’S FIRST, SECOND, and THIRD 
SETS. of EXPLANATORY COPIES; adapted to. the 
Rules given in his Grammar of A riting. Price (each) 8d 


PERRY'S COPY BOOKS, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 


ruled to Correspond with the Sets of Copies. Price (ewch) 6d. 


3. 

GENERY’S GEOGRAPHICAL and COM- 
MERCIAL COPIES. Large-hand, Text, Round, and Small- 
hand, Running-hand, Bills, and Receipts, German ‘Text, &c. 
Price (each) h) 6d, 


THOMSON’S FIRST BOOK of ARITHME- 


TIC; or, Arithmetic Made Easy for Children; containing above 
Nine Hundred Examples in the Fundamental Kules, the Rule 
of Three, Practice, a Variety of Miscellaneous Que: stone, &e. 
‘The 4th edition, enlarged and improved. Price ls. 


A io to the Same. anes ls. 


NNOCK’'S ARITHMETICAL TABLES of 
wae: WEIGHTS, and MEASURES; with Questions for 
Examination, hota, &c. A new edition, carefully revised, 
Ismo. Price 


PINNOCK’S FIRST CYPHERING BOOK, 


gagtataing Easy Exercises in the First Rules of Arithmetic. 4to. 
ce is. 

















7. 
PINNOCK’S SECOND and THIRD CY- 
PHERING BOOKS; calculated to qualify the Student for the 
more advanced rules. 4to. half-bound, price 3s. each. 


8. 
A KEY to the THREE CYPHERING 
BOOKS 1 ie which are given Six Answers to eachSum. 1l2mo. 
price 


AYRE’S YOUNG LADY'S PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETIC: containing such rules only as are essential tor 
Female Education. Price 2s. 


PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS—Arithmetic— 
Algebra (Parts 1 and 2)—Geometry—Astronomy ; in which the. 
Elements of each are explained in simple language by way 
Question and Answer. 13mo. price 9d. each sewed. 
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